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aa the things they say 


I see the I.C.I. group throughout the world made a 4 prof of £50 million 


But you must keep a sense of proportion. £50 million isn’t ER ape 4 
a business with assets of about £500 million and a turnover of 4435, million. | 


ot a 3 | | What do I.C.1. do pith shoes pete anyway? 


From that £50 million profit £24 million went in taxes, both at fhoudl Hee overseas; and 


& 16 million was retained to cover the increased costs of replacing plant ane to strengthen 
the business both at home and overseas. The cash distributed re este atc iS ate 


‘I. C.I.’s stockholders—less tax—was £9,200,000._ Bs . a cee 


A tidy sum, all the same. 5) ae “i Sis ae 


Not so much when you remember the size e of the busnes and the 


large ser of people who benefit from LG1’s dividends. 


How many stockhabdoes are there? 


ag © "There are over 300,000 on the register. esta Lee S43 
Who are these people? Fitna 3 : 

There are a few large stockholders—notably life insurance companies, pension funds, 3 

and investment trusts—but most I.C.T. stockholders ; are just ordinary citizens . 


who’ve ces to save a bit—in fact, a oe cross-section of the British or 
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GF rom.1987 into 1958 


I—The Economic Prospects 


By HARRY JOHNSON 


INETEEN-FIFTY-SEVEN nied ros an economic 
paradox. While Prices have continued to rise and 
government policy is still aimed at stopping inflation, 
deflationary tendencies have become more and more 
- marked as time has passed. There can be no doubt that the 
central economic theme of the past year, at least until very 
= : recently, has been inflation and what to do about it. Early in the 
mis year there was the appointment of the Radcliffe Committee to look 
into the working of the monetary and financial system. In the 
summer the Government appointed the Cohen Committee to 
3 -_- report on prices, productivity, and incomes. In the autumn came 
the dramatic increase in the Bank rate to 7 per cent., its highest 
~__ Tevel since 1921. 
ee Inflation is no new isn in this country. yer’ since 1946 
prices have been rising at an annual average rate of 4 to 5 per 
cent. But what is new about our recent inflation is that there has 
been a sharp disagreement among economists about its nature and 
causes and equally about how to deal with it. Previous bursts of 


-~ Joading of the economy, and it was generally agreed that the right 
solution was to cut demand, though people disagreed about 
whether to do this by purchase taxes, by higher interest rates, or 
; by controls. 

This is where the argument starts. The Government has taken 
‘the view that the present inflation should be tackled by the tradi- 
_ tional means of reducing demand and has accordingly applied the 
credit squeeze and other deflationary measures. Other people, 
including myself, tend to feel that this is a new type of inflation 
___ which demands new methods aimed more directly at the mechan- 
_ ism of the wage-price-spiral and especially at our system of annual 

- piecemeal wage bargaining. Some people go even further and 
- argt e that the damage done by this kind of inflation is less serious 
the damage to employment and growth that might result 
ron trying to stop it by deflationary methods. 

eee: that eto et tigh the inflation of the past year has 


>» 


inflation were attributable to an excess of demand, the over- — 


aa one ominous and paradoxical aspect which may develop into 
a serious problem this year. Though wages and prices here and 
elsewhere have continued to rise during 1957, they have done 
so against a world background of deflationary tendencies, which 
have strengthened noticeably in the past few weeks. The prices of 
the major commodities figuring in world trade have generally 
been falling this year—some of them, such as copper and lead, 
fairly sharply. Falling prices mean lower incomes for the producers 
and lessening demands for our exports of manufactures. Further, 
the indicators of economic prospects in the United States have 
been pointing more and more definitely to some decline in activity 
there which again would tend to reduce our exports. 

The outlook, so far at least, is not alarming. Much of the down- 
trend in commodity prices is simply a natural post-Suez reaction, 
and this country probably saves more on its import bill than it 
loses on export sales when commodity prices fall. Nor do I believe 
that the American authorities will permit any serious slump to 
develop. Still, there is a chance that a recession may occur in 1958 
more serious than anything we have had since the war. Supposing 
this should happen, what then? The value of our exports would 


- fall, unemployment here would increase, and the Government 


would have an extremely awkward choice to make. It might try 
administering another dose of deflation, to reduce imports and 
make our export prices more competitive at the cost of i increasing 
unemployment still more. But it is more likely to go in for an 
inflationary policy to maintain employment. 

This might be more difficult than appears at first sight, not only 
because the deflationary effects on last autumn’s measures would 
have to be reversed, but also because we have had no experience of 
how to maintain employment i in face of a recession. Our problem 
ever since full employment became a responsibility of Govern- 
ment has always been to control inflation; preventing deflation is 
a new and different kettle of fish. 

If that problem is solved, it will inevitably give rise to another 
one, for if v we inflate demand to maintain employment our imports 


a : Nake care ae ‘that ae ‘two mai n 
One would be to reimpose controls 


/ 
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ie 2 HE Treaty of Rome has this month eae its predeter- 

; mined progress to one Common Market with no internal 

barriers, a market of 160,000,000 people in France, 

i. Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries. This was one 

- of the significant achievements of 1957: a great sete 
reversing the tendencies of centuries. 

Three months ago the Russians launched their satellite, a much 
more dramatic, striking achievement but itself of no greater 
significance. The economic consequences of the sputnik will be 
vast and lie in the future, but the first should be a hastening of 
the move to larger economic and trading areas. Take the satellite 
—the Russians beat the Americans, but did they not also beat 
us in Britain and other European fragments? _ But no one gives 
that a thought because we were never in the running. Europe, 

: in bits and pieces, cannot really compete, yet fifty years ago it 
Fi would have been taken for granted that the leadership lay here 
My in Europe. Technology, the scale of modern industrial production, 
the capital required, the advantages of specialisation and stand- 
ardisation, the proper use of skilled and scientific manpower— 
all that needs. larger thinking, larger markets. The world is 
ou shrinking fast. Fragmented territories are out of touch with 
ait today’s technology, and so prosperity is linked to size. 
eae The six countries have set the rest of us in Europe an example 
and a task. There must be no new cleavages here, no new 
sectional self-sufficiency, so Western Europe must at once follow 
_ up the Treaty of Rome and take the next step towards one vaster 
free trade area—the next step, not the last one, towards making 


arf the political and economic structure of the world fit the facts. 
__ _ There we start with the Organisation for European Economic 
--—~—s« Co-operation, product of General Marshall’s vision ten years ago. 
_-_-' The seventeen Western European countries are committed to try- 
PPaae : ing to form an industrial free trade area quickly. On the principle 


they are agreed. Their experts have declared it practicable. Now 
they are at the state of tackling forty-eight problems, such things 


> debate of social questions. We have seen new legislation 
ele: on capital punishment, the Report of the Royal Com- 
a % mission on Mental Health, and the Wolfenden Com- 
_--—s: ™ittee’s recommendation. Behind all these three debates lies our 
- society’s concern to reassess its attitude to three very different 
kinds of individual: to murderers; to homosexuals; and to the 
mentally ill. These diverse classes have one thing in common: 
the law stresses their separateness. It sets the murderer apart from 

__ other criminals by the death sentence. It sets the male homosexual 
apart from other sex deviants by making him liable to conviction 
as a criminal. It sets the mentally ill apart from other sick people 
aby the possibility of certification, a legal procedure conceived-for 
= benefit as well as for society but which none the less i 


Te 
ernational ale? and . 
payments. This is easy to argue for, but hard to do. The other 
and more sensible course, I think, would be to stop trying to keep — 
_ the value of the £ at $2.80, and instead det the exchange rate 


~ T—Progress towards aioe Free Trade 


By SIR HARRY PILKINGTON = 


aa By | SIR GEOFFREY VICKERS 


YY INETEEN-FIFTY-SEVEN was a year of anne 


_ they do awaken in society, in varying degrees, fear of the racks at 


_ of social responsibility which asks whose fault it is 1 
and accepts the” re Stem’ ag me who become ot 


ae rate \ we Should have much 1 more vtreedom of : manoeuvre. ie 


ey ‘ 


- * Z a < 


as harmonisation of social charges, Eerie: demic of origin, 

dumping, supra-national institutions, and temporary shelter for 

specially vulnerable industries—all important, all soluble, by ». aan 

vided perspective and a Jong view are taken. eed " 
Nineteen-fifty-seven saw much progress. We have had gloomy g 

periods while this detailed work goes on, for the wood may seem 

lost for the trees, and even in Britain we want many safeguards 


and would like to ensure that no one can lose. Temptations have 


arisen to compromise on principle, to attach great importance to — 
temporary factors, to buy agreement at the expense of the rest 
of the world, making more difficult further steps along the same 
road, but there Britain’s Commonwealth experience helps, for we ~~ 
have had some similar problems in the past, particularly definition © 
of origin, and already we have one o ‘the freest markets in the 
world. Our interests have always been in wider trade. Our — 
crowded population prevents us from pursuing self-sufficiency. — 
There are men of vision in Europe today and in this country, — 
men who see that nothing less than the full list of O.E.E.C. coun- ~ 
tries will do, men who look outwards and not inwards alone, some — 
whose names are household words, but many others too. Who 
would have thought, three years ago, that most of industry and ~~ 
most of the trade unions here would welcome freer trade and = 
more competition? Yet they have. As so often in this country = ~— 
the general instinct looks beyond personal difficulties and accepts — : 


temporary sacrifice for the greater permanent good. That always ie hi a 
surprises one but it so often happens. eet oie 

Freer trade is inevitable anyway. The Industrial Revolution and 4 
full employment ensure it. But the Treaty of Rome compels it 7a 
now, and at last we are learning not to fear change but to welcome = 
it as the Americans do. We might have moved too little and too 
late; we still may, but I do not.think so. I believe that 1958 may 


"> 


and by the Treaty of Rome, we in pee sr translate all the 
hopes of 1957 into actions. . oy 


be the year when, spurred on by the healthy lessons of the sputnik 
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the certified of their’ ‘een These legal differences focused the 43 
main issues of the three debates. cin 
Various influences have contributed to all these reappraisals, _ ; 
One is the growth of the scientific spirit, which seeks to under- — 
stand the deviant; even the deviant who awakens fear. It is a 
common characteristic of these very different kinds of people that — 


that in earlier epochs attached to the heretic and the witch 
of fear which has been peculiarly unwilling to exami 
grounds. A second reason for the shift in public ic opi 
growing sense of social solidarity. A third is the 


becomes a murderer, that one a homosexual, another 
tikes 


> 
“rt 
Ke 
— 


Pa ee = 


. sical Year 1957-58, 
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society may be its victims. These changes, I think, are all to 
the good. . 

In all three debates there were proposed strong moves away 
from the old rigidities. The proposals on mental illness have 
proved the least controversial. Though the Government’s attitude 
is not yet fully known, there is no reason to think that the Com- 
mission’s advice on mental illness will not be largely adopted. 

The other two debates proved much more controversial. The 
legislation on capital punishment was far from meeting the 
growing demand for abolition; and the Government has stated 
that it does not intend to follow the advice of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee to propose a change in the law which makes male homo- 
sexuality a criminal offence. This has raised another problem no 
less important. What use is a special Government Committee 
if the Government will not act on its advice? The question 
implies some misunderstanding of the function of such bodies. 
A Departmental Committee, like a Royal Commission, presents 
to the public the considered views of a cross-section of thoughtful 
and informed people, together with the evidence on which they 
have reached their decision. It thus provides both the occasion 
and the material for a public debate outside the political arena. 
But it is not an alternative form of legislation. Government and 
Parliament remain uncommitted while the debate continues, 
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ricer the end only they can decide whether and how to alter 
e law. 

In taking their decision they may be moved by political con- 
siderations, both good and bad, which need not weigh with a 
commission. One, which is both good and potent, concerns the 
relation of law and opinion. This relation is mutual. The law 
moulds opinion; opinion moulds the law. The law becomes 
impotent or disruptive if it either draws too far ahead or lags too 
far behind its partner, which is public opinion. Where public 
opinion is deeply divided, no law can be as acceptable as good law 
needs to be, and any proposed change may evoke a prohibitive 
degree of dissent. In such a deadlock the law may have to wait 
until opinion is more unified. These are among the subtle limits 
which restrain and should restrain the powers of a democratic 
legislature; and the responsibility for gauging them rests in 
practice largely on the Government. 

To many it seems that the decisions of Government and Parlia- 
ment will leave our law, though greatly improved, less logical and 
less humane than it might be; but this does not prove those 
decisions to be wrong. Those who think them wrong may regard 
them as errors of judgement or as concessions to political ex- 
pediency; but they do not prove them wrong merely by quoting 
the findings of a commission or a committee. 


IV—The New Space Age 


By SIR EDWARD APPLETON 


HE earth’s first artificial satellite has now been girdling 

our planet as a kind of baby moon for three months— 

that is, for a quarter of a solar year. What does its 

launching signify as a scientific achievement, and what 
does that achievement portend? 

We must not forget that the satellite project was first proposed 
on scientific grounds, 
as part of that uni- 
fied and unifying 
experiment, the In- 
ternational Geophy- 


the I.G.Y. as we call 
it. A major objective 
in the I.G.Y. pro- 
gramme is the 
sounding of the 
outer fringe of the 
earth’s atmosphere, 
and beyond, for 
which purpose roc- 
kets have long been 
used. But the trouble 
with an ordinary 
rocket is that it does 
not stay long at 
great heights. That 
is why satellites 
were thought of, to 
act, so to speak, as long-playing rockets. The proposal to use 
them was first advanced at a scientific conference at The Hague 
just over three years ago. The following year America announced 
her intention of sponsoring a satellite project, while shortly after- 
wards Russia did the same. However, Russia was first up+-and 
two things happened. Russia, on her part, made spectacular use 
of the occasion to impress her technical triumph on world opinion, 
while we for our part suddenly realised the military significance 
of Russia’s great technical feat; realised her evident ability to 
launch big objects accurately on predicted orbits, 

The fact remains that the first step in entering outer space has 
been taken, and it is only natural to ask—what next? It is of 


course unrealistic to assume that the way is now immediately 


A photograph showing the arrangement of the interior of the second Russian satellite. Left to 
right: instruments for studying ultra-violet and X-ray radiations of the sun; spherical container 
with radio transmitter and other apparatus; hermetically sealed cabin containing the dog 


open to human space travel round the moon and even beyond, 
though it is an interesting problem, and one which scientists are 
actually arguing about at the moment, to decide whether a re- 
turned space traveller will be older or younger than if he had 
stayed at home. 

The use of satellites for scientific observations up aloft can be 
expected to develop 
vigorously, for there 
are many scientific 
measurements that 
can be made only at 
places well away 
from the earth. We 
want to know about 
the population. of 
space, how many 
electrons and 
atoms there are — 
per cubic inch, that 
is. We also want to 
measure various 
things that bombard 
our atmosphere, but 
measure them in 
their primary state, 
before they have 
been filtered or even 
cut off by the atmo- 
sphere; things like 
X-rays from the sun, cosmic rays, tiny meteorites, and so on. 
A useful development here would be a satellite circling the 
earth at a really great height and taking exactly twenty-four hours 
to do so. Such a satellite would just keep pace with the earth’s 
rotation and so appear to stand still in the heavens, In this way 
measurements made in space could be most easily correlated 
with measurements made on the earth beneath. 

As for the first human venture into space by way of rocket 
or satellite, we must first await the results of measurements like 
those made by the second Russian satellite, to learn what hazards 
a living animal may encounter in space, and whether such hazards 
appear dangerous to human existence and require further atten- 
tion. Also it is necessary to solve—and solve properly—the 


ag ety er the a : 
hardly seems worth while going | to 
get back. 


- field will be halted. There may be some discovery in the near 
future, of some entirely new fuel for example, which would com- 
pletely transform the present situation. If you ask: why should 


ac 
bey 


th at WANT to discuss Commonwealth attitudes ears greater 
Riss = @ European integration. My experience is that there is a good 
4 deal of confusion about this, not only in Europe but also in 
ae the United States. I do not think the confusion extends to 
ee the Commonwealth countries themselves. Their position is rather 
that of innocent parties whose motives and attitudes have been 
misrepresented ; so I want to start by saying how I think those 
motives and attitudes are formed, before I go on to consider 
their effect upon the policies of ‘the Commonwealth countries 
overseas and of the United Kingdom. SaAN Ss 


Members of a Voluntary Association 
There is no single Commonwealth attitude towards Europe. 


The Commonwealth is not in fact a unified body with a single 


; policy or attitude towards anything. It is a body of sovereign 
a states which are members of a voluntary association. That associa- 
s tion imposes no duties upon them, and, in particular, it does not 
int oblige them to agree on foreign policy.’ If they do happen to 
agree, it is not because they have deliberately set out to formulate 
a Commonwealth policy; it is simply that their individual 
policies happen to have coincided on a particular matter. This 
happens fairly often; but no matter how often it happens, the 
_-——.. fact remains that the Commonwealth countries are all jealous 
a. of their position as sovereign states, and they do not want it 
thought that they are * ganging up’. We ought to use the plural, 
and remember we are using the plural, when we talk about 
Commonwealth attitudes. Each Commonwealth country has 
different roots to its attitude on Europe. There are racial roots, 
séntimental roots, economic roots, and roots that can be traced to 
the general approach of the country in question to foreign: affairs. 
There will obviously be a good deal of difference between the 
attitude to Europe of Canada, a majority of whose people origin- 
i‘. ated in continental Europe, and which has only the Atlantic 
-_—sébetween it and Europe, and that of India or Malaya, which are 
essentially Asian in culture and environment, and which consider 
themselves to have been the victims as well as the beneficiaries 
of European supremacy in the past, 


re: Influence of Past History 

If we look closely at the policies of the various Carninonaeeke 
countries, we see that their approaches to foreign affairs in 
general, and to such questions as European integration in 


particular, are coloured by their past history and by their assess- 


ae ment of their present situation. In the case of South Africa, for 
example, there is strong attachment to Europe. This is partly 


Holland, France, and Germany, but it is mainly now because 


countries which have colonial possessions in Africa: she is 
naturally drawn towards Belgium, France, Portugal, and Britain, 
in the hope that these European countries, which are under fire 
from anti-colonialists at the United Nations and elsewhere, will 
see that their interests coincide with South Africa’s. But this is a 
_ very different attitude towards Europe from that, say, of Ceylon, 


“It is stupid for anyone to peedice a iets for ats things, 
but it is equally stupid for anyone to predict that progress in this — 


The Commonwealth Looks at Burope 
| By BRUCE. MILLER Hee a oy es : 


: where none of these ° icianideritions | apply, and. where anti- ‘%¢ 


far as I can see, it would be possible for Britain to enter some 
scheme of European integration and for the Sterling Area still to 


- members, such as wool, wheat, metals, rubber, and cocoa. It — 3S 


_ to the principal exports, dairy products and meat. New Zealand 


tinental Europe from overseas Commonwealth countries have been +h 
because white South Africans can trace their origins to Britain, — Ee 


South Africa wishes to make common cause with European 


. European Free Trade Area with Britain as a member 


tion and international pe It would be cee 
it were a matter of open co-operation, in the original spirit of the 
ia =e — At Home and Abroad’ jiitome Service) oa ee 


Cp ~ 


, 


- 


colonialist sentiment is strong. 

I have laboured the point about a number of divergent Ea 
being found in the Commonwealth because there is a widely pre- 
vailing impression that Commonwealth countries have a common > 
approach to such matters as European integration, based upon 
two considerations, the Sterling Area and Imperial Preference. 
In fact, I doubt if either of these has much to do with Common=- 
wealth attitudes towards Europe. So far as membership of the 
Sterling Area is concerned, each Commonwealth country which 
belongs to the Sterling Area does so because it finds this a con- 
venient method of financing its trade and because it has been _ 
accustomed to depend on Britain for much of its development = = — 
capital. Neither of these conditions applies to Canada, so Canada 
does not belong to the Sterling Area, although she is one of the 
most prominent members of the Commonwealth, There is nothing — yy 
about the Sterling Area which binds Commonwealth countries — 
to a particular pattern of trade, either with one another or with 
Europe or the Dollar Area; if any of them finds that its trade and s 
investment pattern is changing, it can leave the Sterling Area 
without affecting its place in the Commonwealth, The Sterling = 8 
Area does not make any special demands upon its members. So — 


continue in being, with little material change in it; after all, 

Britain is a member of the European Payments Union, and this 
means that the Sterling Area and the E.P.U. are already. wap 
linked. . 


Imperial Pitrence 

Imperial Preference looks a more formidable bond between 
the Commonwealth countries, and one which might bind them 
together in a common attitude towards Europe; but here again S 
I think the position has been widely misunderstood. The 
advantage which the overseas Commonwealth countries derive  _ 
from Imperial Preference is that some of their goods enter ther tae 
British market more favourably than goods from Europe. But : oe 
the advantage has been considerably whittled down since Imperial 
Preference began in 1932, and it does not apply to the products’ 
which affect the basic prosperity of most Commonwealth 


comes in only on marginal products for most Commonwealth 
members, although for one of them, New Zealand, it does apply _ 


? 


is the exception, however. On the other hand, exports to con= 


increasing in recent years, so that most of them are anxious that 
entry to the European market should be preserved as it stands at 
present, and not made any more difficult. The Australian Gove 

ment, for example, which has" a strong exponent o: 
Preference since the war, has nevertheless welcomed the 


fears that otherwise entry into the European market 
more difficult for Australian goods, which ha come to 
upon. thar, carne to Be ag Soi 


ig 
ety ‘of peieades 
upon their racial 


as plac in the world at large. One thing on which they would all 


ate 5 1 oe is aes any EN tain i pelt Siete aerer 


Berane, ad wit aoe not, as ye Suez affair showed, In general, 
ey? the Commonwealth countries do not automatically follow a 
Py: _ British lead, and Britain does not expect them to. So I should 

think it likely that each Commonwealth country would form its 
own attitude towards any plan for European integration, basing 


_ Canada, for example, the important things would be the effect 
tion of European trade with the Dollar Area, and the closer 


____ have contributed tg present-day Canadianism. To India, on the 


other hand, a major consideration would be whether European 
integration would mean closer association between European 
____ colonial powers, and what effect this might have upon such issues 


Indian Government would have to think about the effect upon the 
_ Indian textile trade. To South Africa, as I have already suggested, 
____ the most important thing would be whether integration caused the 
_____ European powers to shoulder more responsibility for one another’s 


____ showed more sympathy towards South African racial policy. To 
Ghana, the same considerations would apply; but they would BS 
C approached i in a different frame of mind. 
~~ What is the effect of all this upon the British approach to 
sg European integration? It is often said that 
sympathetic towards closer union with continental Europe if she 
did not have her Commonwealth obligations to consider. I think 
_ there is something in this, so long as one interprets it correctly. 
_____ So far as I can see, it does not mean that Britain’s obligations to 
_-_-_—_—_-_the overseas Commonwealth countries prevent her from entering 
some sort of European union. Those obligations are partly 
economic, in the form of the Sterling Area and Imperial Prefer- 
- ence; but I have already shown why I think these are no insur- 
mountable obstacle. They are partly defensive, in the sense that 
Britain is allied with Canada in Nato and with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Pakistan in Seato; but non-Commonwealth 
countries, many of them European, are involved in these alliances 
too, and I do not see how they prevent Britain from being more 
- closely united with Europe. No, I think that when it is said that 
the Commonwealth is a bar to Britain participating more closely 
in European union, two other things are meant; and both are 
__ important. One is that most people in Britain do not immediately 
_ think of themselves as Europeans, and do think of themselves as 
associated in a common citizenship and a common loyalty with 
most, if not all, of the Commonwealth countries, There is a strong 
sentimental pull towards the Commonwealth, Other things being 
equal, a British government would rather keep out of Europe 
_and consolidate the Commonwealth association, even though: that 
association is rien as being informal and tenuous and carry- 


Wiiticipendeonce in Colonial Policy 
‘ es The second thing which I think is meant when people say the 
Commonwealth is a bar to closer British association with Europe 
" x is the question of colonial possessions. The record of British 
governments suggests that they are reluctant to take responsibility 
for the colonial policies of France, Belgium, Holland, or Portugal. 
_ The reason is that independence is the aim of British colonial 
- policy, and it is not the aim of any other European colonial 
- power. It is basic British policy that colonies capable of standing 
" on their own should be encouraged to do so; indeed, the whole 
> Tne tion of the Commonwealth as a freely associated group of 
ish colonies and dependencies has’ been built up in this 
7 British Prestige in Asia and Africa rests, to a considerable 


their Hades and es conception they ave of their 


this upon how it considered its interests would be affected. To 


a % linking together of those cultures and languages ‘in Europe which 


as those of Goa and West New Guinea. At the same time, the 


colonial policies in Africa and whether this would mean that they 


\ 


upon the North Atlantic Alliance, the possibility of a liberalisa- 


ritain would be more | 


‘social services. 


colonial policy—even though Britishicols nial administrators may 


admire certain features of those countries’ policies, and may — i i : 


co-operate with them in such fields as medicine and housing and 
There is a fundamental political dimen between the continental 
idea of holding on to dependencies, and the British idea of letting 


them go free in the hope that, as sovereign states, they will choose: 


to remain within the Commonwealth, So far, that hope has been 
justified; and, in the face of such success, it would be surprising if 
Britain decided to forfeit the goodwill ‘of her dependencies and 
her ex-dependencies, in order to bolster up colonial Policies 


which she considers misguided. In the last resort I think it is the 


Commonwealth as a solution to the colonial problem that makes 
Britain cautious of European union. There are other important 
reasons too, of course, but in the context of the Commonwealth’s 
influence on Britain, ‘this is what matters. 

—Genera] Overseas Service 


New Year’s Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. F. L. MacNeice, Producer, 
Features Department, and Mr, M. J. L. Pulling, 0.B.£., Controller, 
Television Service Engineering, each of whom becomes a C.B.E.; 

to Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer, Producer, Children’s Hour Department. 
who becomes an M.V.O.; to Mrs, G Wyndham Goldie, Assistant 
Head of Talks, Television, and Mr. D. E. Morris, Head of Midland 
Regional Programmes, who receive the O.B.E.; ‘and to Mr, B, E.’ 
Adams, Productions Manager, Television, Miss E. M, Bruce, Secre- 
tary to the Chief Assistant to the Director-General, Mr. J. A. Leith, 
Engineer-in-Charge; Westerglen Transmitting Station, and Miss 


K. M. Shirlaw, Assistant, Overseas Programme Planning, each of 


whom becomes an M.B. E. 
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Art and History 


is possible to look at the winter exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, ‘The Age of Louis XIV ’, in more than one way. 


It is discussed from the point of view of the historian of art 


by Mr. Michael Kitson on another page. Sir Anthony Blunt, 

who contributes a foreword to the exhibition’s catalogue, has done 

__- much to explain to us the position of French painting of this 
period in European art as a whole; but it is questionable how 
much of value the King himself contributed to it. Patronage is 
necessary; but academies may be stifling; and Louis XIV’s 

notions of art were academic. If one looks at the portraits of the 

_ _ King himself in this exhibition, the first thing that strikes one 

is his resemblance to the English King Charles II. This is not 

; sO surprising when one remembers that Charles II’s mother, 
eat Queen Henrietta Maria, was Louis XIV’s aunt. But Louis XIV 
- seems broader, prouder, and meaner than Charles II. The Stuart 
ruler was an accessible and humane king. With Louis XIV it is 


Persian ambassador. In it the King scarcely looks different from 
the representation of him receiving the papal legate in 1664. The 
real man is always concealed behind the facade of pomp. 
We are reminded too how this was a religious age. The cere- 
-mony of the King’s marriage, as depicted for us in tapestry, is 
surmounted by a painting of the Crucifixion. The paintings in the 
early galleries of the exhibition by Tournier, La Tour, and others 
are nearly all devoted to Christian subjects, as if they were still 
living in the Middle Ages. It is not until the long reign enters 
the eighteenth century that a pagan note is observed. The mid- 
_ seventeenth century, when Louis XIV came to the throne—after- 
math of the Thirty Years War and the Puritan Revolution—was 
still a fervently Christian epoch in Europe. After the King had 
sown his wild oats and his Queen was dead he contracted a 
morganatic marriage with the pious Madame de Maintenon and 
_ became determined to live up to his title of the Most Christian 
King. Unhappily it was the religious of Port Royal and of the 
Huguenot world who paid for the King’s Catholic ardour. 
Portraits in the exhibition of Mére Agnés and Saint-Cyran of the 
Port Royal recall the dedication of these heretics. 
One can also see here one or two portraits of the loyal servants 


ae who helped to build the France of Louis XIV: Pomponne, for 
example, and a memorable sketch of Marshal Turenne by Le 
es: Brun. But of the mass of the people who composed the French 
hr ; population we see virtually nothing—the peasants who, directly 


or indirectly, paid for the King’s extravagances, the soldiers and 
sailors who fought his interminable wars, the workmen who died 
: ee in hundreds in constructing his Palace of Versailles. In one 
Bern; : painting a few servants can be seen toiling outside the gates of 
: the Palace. They were the men who produced all the glitter, pomp, 
and majesty; and when the King died he left a heritage of resent- 

ment as well as of beauty. We can read at the exhibition the 


he have dreamt when he wrote it that one of his descendants would 


_ dynasty would vanish for ever. 


NEw YEAR MESSAGES pe commentaries dbinicnrc ‘aca 
from Moscow last week. The keynote of the commentaries was — 
‘the Soviet Union ushers in the New Year in the full flower of. _: 
its Strength ’. Nineteen-fifty-seven was said to have been a year . 
of ‘ splendid success by the almost 1,000,000,000 people who have - 2 
rallied round the all-conquering banner of Leninism’, and ‘all — : 
countries of the socialist camp have demonstrated the superiority. ‘pias Ss 


difficult to forget the strictures of Thackeray. There is in the ' 
exhibition a painting, dated 1715, of Louis XIV receiving the © 


publicity in the Communist world, was cited by many Western” a oe 


One of the many comments from Cairo stated: aps =e 


autograph text of his will with its last pious phrases. Little can ~ 


perish on the guillotine and that in the next century the Bourbon 


of the socialist system over capitalism *. One Moscow broadcast ta 
stated : : hae 2. ee 4 
In the capitalist countries of the West millions of workers have" \ S50 


no faith in the future. Anxiety and uncertainty prevails in the 
ruling circles, and the economic situation is characterised by a fall 

in production and a rise in unemployment, The economic reces- _ - d 
sion in the U.S.A. is causing great alarm in all Western countries, — 


Simultaneously with; such anti-Western commentaries, Mr. 23 = a a 


_ Khrushchev was toasting the President of the U.S.A. and calling 8 = 


for a Soviet-U.S. agreement; and President Voroshilov was send- 3S a 
ing a New Year message to the Queen expressing hopes of a — = fg 
growth in Anglo-Soviet friendship. On January 5 Tass quoted, — ae 
without comment, Mr. Macmillan’s suggestion for a non-aggression — 
pact, but described other parts of his broadcast as distorting facts — = Sy 
and containing ‘rude anti-Soviet attacks’. In his reply to New 
Year messages from the Soviet leaders, President Eisenhower ex- 
pressed his earnest hope for better understanding between the __ : 
peoples of the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., and other nations, and a 
said the United States Government would ‘extend every effort 
to that end’. In his New Year message, President Tito said the 
time had come for a meeting at the highest level at which all = 
countries, big and small, would be represented. President Heuss = = = 
of the Federal German Republic, in his message, urged a return 
to secret diplomacy and an end to highly publicised international — 
meetings. Under the heading ‘Status Quo or Death’, Newes 
Deutschland was quoted from East Germany as saying that East- > ga 
West negotiations could take place only on the basis of the status 
quo: to seek to alter it meant war and destruction. (Moscow 


broadcasts also maintained that fruitful negotiations dependedon 
the West’s acknowledgement of the status quo.) In his New Year 


message, Mr. Ulbricht spoke of the change i in the balance of power ae Be a 
‘in favour of Socialism ’, -and said the ‘ decisive task’ for 1958 — me 
was to create ‘a popular. movement in West Germany to stay the Rs 
hands of the Nato war politicians *. eee 
In the West many commentators discussed the advisability or 
otherwise of trying to re-open negotiations with the Soviet leaders. _ 
A view expressed by many was soles) by the Melbourne idiinare! ares Beat 
quoted from Australia: ae ; 
Western statesmanship . . . must be ready to on the aide “a = 1 
that it is prepared to come to terms on nuclear and other ise” Soe 
armament if the safeguards are adequate. It must not disappoint — 
its own people’s pressure for peace, but it would be betraying 
them to make any agreement that fell short of genuine super ait 
vision to ensure that both sides kept their word. 


The Afro-Asian conference in Cairo, which was given pare 4 


commentators as offering discouraging evidence of Soviet inten-— 
tions. The New York Times noted that it was the Soviet Union, — 
the world’s foremost colonial Power, which was pretending to lead_ 
the fight against colonialism, and, commenting on the Soviet $2 = GC 
spokesmen at the conference, was quoted as saying: eo 
Their formula for peace and prosperity in Asta and: Africa ig. 
astonishingly simple. It consists of only three planks: confisca- 
tion of all Western investments, vague promises of unspecified 
Soviet economic and technical aid, and encouragement for armed 
revolt by all Asians and Africans living in any territory under 
the control of West Europe. _ og : 


The conference . 
Cyprus, Oman, Bahein, aud tens ot other small countri 
5 ee bravely for their existence... The resolutio 
the conference were drawn up for the good of all people 
the people of Africa and Asia, | as well as Fox thie Sees: of 
eee and Australia, a 


Did You Hear That? 


NEW YEAR GIFTS FOR A QUEEN 

* IN THE sixteenth century, everyone connected with the Court gave 
the King or Queen a gift for the New Year’, said ENID GIBSON 
in ‘ Today’, ‘and they were not “token” gifts, by any means, 
but solid, valuable things, or even sums of money. 

‘In his Every-day Book in 1835 the antiquary William Hone 
quoted a list of presents given to’ Queen Elizabeth. The list was 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who gave her £40. 
Then came the Archbishop of York with £30, and “ other 
spiritual lords ” with £20 or £10. And these gifts were not merely 
pieces of paper with “ So-and- 
so’s bank” written on them; 
they were purses, beautifully 
embroidered purses, filled with 
bright golden coins. 

‘The nobles, the peers and 
peeresses, and the Queen’s great 
officers of state gave her gowns 
made of, rich materials; they 
gave her petticoats, silk stock- 
ings, garters, mantles—and any 
of these might be embroidered 
with precious stones; they gave 
her looking-glasses, and fans, 
and bracelets, and caskets stud- 
ded with jewels. One historian 
has suggested that Queen 
Elizabeth’s wardrobe and jewel- 
lery were largely provided from 
these New Year contributions. 

‘Humbler members of Eliza- 
beth’s household gave her pre- 
sents according to their station 
or profession. Her physician 
gave her ‘a box of foreign 
sweetmeats ’, and another physi- 
cian gave her “a box of green 
ginger and a pot of orange 
flowers”. One of her women 
presented her with “a little gold 
comfit box and spoon”, and 
another gave her a box of 
cherries and one of apricots, 
presumably preserved ones. So 
the box of crystallised fruits 
which is so useful nowadays is 
an old custom. 

‘Ambrose Lupo, who was a 
musician, gave the Queen a box of lute strings. Another Italian 
gave her two paintings, and several people gave her gloves, 


- described in each case as “a pair of sweet” (sweet-scented) 


« 
a 


gloves. A cutler gave her a meat knife with a carved handle, 
and the dustman’s present was two bolts of cambric’. 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY MURAL 
In a talk in ‘ Midland Miscellany ’, E. CLIVE ROUSE spoke about 
the discovery of a fifteenth-century mural painting at Wyken, near 
Coventry. ‘It was when electric light was being installed in this 
small twelfth-century church’, he said, ‘that the discovery was 
made. Near where a channel for the cable had been cut down 
the north wall, the Vicar, the Rev. Graham Smallwood, noticed 
traces of colour. Work was stopped, and I was asked to investigate. 
I uncovered sufficient to prove the presence of a large painting; 
and this has just now been fully exposed and dealt with. 

‘The subject is that of St. Christopher carrying the Christ 
Child across the stream, and its date is very late in the fifteenth 
century, perhaps in the time of Henry VII. It must have been an 


enormous painting, for even in its present badly damaged con- 


dition it measures about nine feet by seven feet. It was placed 


i? 


A drawing made by Mr. E. Clive Rouse of the fifteenth-century mural 
discovered at Wyken, near Coventry 


opposite the main south door (now blocked) so that the saint would 
have been immediately visible to anyone entering, or even looking 
into, the church. 

‘The painting was covered up in about 1547 at the Reforma- 
tion, so it cannot have had a life of more than sixty or seventy 
years—which probably accounts for the brilliance of the colours, 
an astonishing range of reds, orange, greens, and browns, with 
black outline. The saint revealed once more after some 400 years 
will surely be astonished at the changed scene upon which he 
now looks out. Thirty years ago Wyken church stood isolated in 
the fields, the parish consisting 
of a few cottages and farms, 
with a population of 200 
or 300. Today it is engulfed 
in a wilderness of bricks and 
mortar, the spread of indus- 
trial Coventry, with some 16,000 
inhabitants. 

‘ The work is of a high order 
artistically, and suggests to me 
that it was carried out by some- 
one who was familiar with 
designing stained glass. Coven- 
try had a justly famed reputa- 
tion for this art. Moreover, I 
think the artist used as his model 
one of those German or Flemish 
engravings, probably a woodcut, 
that were becoming available 
over here in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. 

‘The saint is shown with 
graphic skill forging across the 
river, the Child on his shoulder, 
pick-a-back fashion. Their 
cloaks fly out in elaborate folds, 
to remind the viewer of the 
storm that the legend tells us 
was raging at the time. Into the 
landscape setting the artist has 
introduced objects that would 
have been familiar to the 
fifteenth-century parishioners: 
a perfect peg-and-post windmill, 
a fisherman with his catch in a 
basket, and, on the opposite side, 
a fragment of the hermit and his 
lantern. In the water about the 
saint’s legs are various fishes, including one biting his ankle, and 
the artist’s idea of an octopus, an amusing creature with a round 
head and human face—I know of only one other, at Wood Eaton 
in Oxfordshire. 

‘ The orb that the Child carries is divided into three differently 
coloured parts representing the elements of earth, air, and water 
over which our Lord has dominion; and the top of the saint’s 
staff, miraculously preserved behind a later roof-bracket, is shown 
budding, in accordance with the story ’. 


‘THE PIRATES’ AT PAIGNTON 

‘ Seventy-eight years ago’, said VIVIAN OGILVIE in the West 
of England Home Service, ‘the first performance anywhere in 
the world of “ The Pirates of Penzance ” was given at Paignton, 
in a tiny private theatre inside a hotel. 

‘ Gilbert and Sullivan were suffering badly from copyright diffi- 
culties, especially in America, where all sorts of unauthorised 
productions of their operas were put on, from which they did not 
get a cent. A New York judge dismissed their appeal for protec- 
tion with the snooty dictum: “No Englishman possesses any 
rights whith a true-born American is bound to respect”, Their 
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legal advisers recommended them to establish their position in 
law by producing their next opera simultaneously in England and 
America. So the world premiere of “ The Pirates of Penzance ” 
was planned to take place in New York, while in England a single 
copyrighting performance would be put on a few hours earlier. 
But why at Paignton? Because a D’Oyly Carte company hap- 
pened to be touring Devon at the time, with “ Pinafore ”. 

“To put “ The Pirates” on at all in these circumstances was 
not an easy thing. Gilbert, Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte were 
all in New York. Sullivan was still working on the music, which 
he did not finish till the last moment. And Gilbert was constantly 
revising the libretto. There had been no time to prepare a ward- 
robe for “ The Pirates”, and they had only one day’s rehearsal. 

‘However, at two in the afternoon on December 30 1879— 
a few hours before the grand world premiere in New York—the 
curtain went up at the Royal Bijou Theatre, Paignton. Most of 
the cast appeared in their “Pinafore” costumes. The pirates 
were distinguished by handkerchiefs tied round their heads. The 
policemen were dressed 
as sailors; they had not 
even their bull’s eye 
lanterns. Instead, they 
marched on to the little 
stage clutching copies of 
the score. Nobody was 
sure of his lines or his 
music or his business. It 
was, to put it mildly, a 
ramshackle and flustered 
performance, But it had 
served its purpose ’. 


PUPPETRY 

Dr. J. Ti_aKasiri, Lec- 
turer in Sanskrit at 
Ceylon University, who 
has made a study of 
puppetry, spoke about it 
in ‘London Calling 
Asia’, ‘In 1948, during 
my first visit to London ’, 
he said, ‘I came across 
a notice announcing an 
exhibition of puppet 


models, costumes, and 
puppet types organised 
by the Educational Puppetry Association. I was acquainted with 
puppetry at home, in Ceylon. But here there was a difference— 
the puppets were the glove puppets, and how amazed I was to 
discover that puppets could be put on like gloves. They looked 
like dolls, manipulated with two fingers for the head and other 
fingers for the hands. 

‘There I saw puppet plays staged by children of varying age 
groups from different schools. I recall with pleasure the intense 
delight I experienced seeing the small ones manipulate glove 
puppets like adults and reciting appropriate lines. I met several 
active members of the Association and puppeteers who were 
interested in educating children in and through puppetry. 

‘The impact of this exhibition was so great that I became a 
member of the E.P.A., joined in their classes and meetings, 
and was soon convinced that glove puppets should be introduced 
to Ceylon schools. Back home I continued my interest in the 
subject and helped in the staging of a traditional puppet play in 
the marionette technique. Our efforts failed, however, as the 
audiences in Ceylon do not yet appreciate puppetry as serious 
drama. It was also difficult to introduce glove puppets to Ceylon 
schools as the materials and the “know-how” are not readily 
available. 

‘The Association tries to spread knowledge of different kinds 
of puppetry. It emphasises particularly the educational value of 
puppetry and has a large membership from various parts of the 
world. It also publishes a quarterly journal of interesting items of 
news and developments about puppetry in several countries. 

‘I have visited the small work-shop in which the library, stages, 


Children from an east London school photographed during a visit to an evening 
plays, puppet theatre class at the Educational Puppetry Association where they gave a performance with 


their glove puppets for the students 
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and equipment are housed and where the teachers and students 
mingle freely either making a puppet-head and painting it 
or seeing the more experienced puppeteers performing behind 
one of the stages. The small basement room, the financial 
difficulties, the lack of support—all these heavy odds have not 
damped their spirits. Now, eight years later, I find the small band 
of people who came there more devoted, dedicated, and 
determined to go ahead and find better premises ’. 


OLD YORKSHIRE CHARACTERS 

In ‘The Northcountryman’ FLORENCE HOPPER spoke about 
Henry Jenkins, described as having been England’s oldest man. 
‘When his portrait was painted ’, she said, ‘ he was a very old man 
with long white hair and a square-cut flowing beard. His eyes— 
old, yet wondrously sharp—peer out from under a large three- 
cornered black beaver hat and his spare form is covered by a 
leather jerkin. One has only to study his portrait to feel that here 
was a person of some standing—a queer character—somebody out 
of the ordinary. He lived 
to be 169 years of age. 
He died on December 3, 
1670, in the twenty-first 
year of the reign of 
Charles II, and was 
buried at  Bolton-on- 
Swale, where a tablet 
can still be seen in the 
churchyard, bearing his 
epitaph. 

“He was one of York- 
shire’s many queer char- 
acters—the oldest but 
not the queerest by any 
means, for there was 
Lumley Kettlewell, the 
son of a farmer and mer- 
chant of Bolton-Percy. 
He forswore all com- 
forts, slept in a wooden 
crate, and would only 
enter his house through 
the upper windows. He 
had to have a ladder to 
do this, of course. He 
died at the age of sixty- 
eight — possibly from 
starvation, for what little 
food he did take he was in the habit of begging or seeking from 
the gutters in the street. : 

‘He must have been as mean as Old John Mealy-face, although 
the latter, who lived at Tockcliffe in 1784, had the reputation of 
being the meanest man in Yorkshire. When he was away from 
home his poor wife was not allowed to bake herself a loaf of 


bread, and so that she should not disobey him he used to press — 


his face down upon the surface of the flour in the bin before he 


left home, and if his imprint was not there when he returned, ~ 


woe betide the lady. 

‘Job Senior, who was known as “ The Hermit of Rombalds 
Moor”, was another. queer character who could sing—but Job 
could sing in four voices at once: alto, treble, tenor, and bass. 


He claimed to have learned to sing in Leeds parish church, but © 


he was a strange fellow and could not keep in regular employ- 
ment because of drunkenness. So he retired to the moors where 
he lived the life of a recluse, building for himself a sort of igloo 
of stones, only about three feet high. He could just crawl about in 
it like a dog in a kennel. Round about his little hovel he planted 
potatoes for food, and in cold weather he went about with his 
legs wrapped in straw and his feet thrust into rough sabots which 
he made for himself out of a couple of blocks of wood. For 
warmth about his middle he wore a horse’s belly-band. He had a 
reputation as an expert stone-waller, and when nearby farmers 
could persuade him to repair their stone walls. they could expect 


him to work just any time the spirit moved him. It was nothing to 
see old Job working on a stone wall by candlelight. Yet he lived to 
be seventy-seven, and was buried at Burley-in-Wharfedale’, 
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ROFESSOR TOULMIN was ceiling us recently* how he 
came to be an agnostic, and why he felt he must remain 
one. According to the dictionary, an agnostic is a person 
who thinks that God’s existence cannot be proved, nor 


- disproved. either. He is not a believer and he is not an atheist. 


Instead, I suppose, he is a kind of searcher. He feels that there 
_ may be. something in religion, perhaps even that probably there 
__ is; and yet he finds himself unable to accept any statement of 
San - Teligious faith. He therefore does not dogmatise, either for religion 
E or against it; nor does he shrug his shoulders and avert his 
r eyes. No: into this strange deep realm of human life he gazes, 
r,s prcucriessf feels his way. ~ 


+ 
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x A Divided Society =e 
_- But if that is what agnostics are, then I too am of their Paber 
+ and I feel that we should raise our voices much more often and 
a. more firmly than we do. For our society has long been divided 
Be _ between those who are comfortably settled within the bosom of a 


Church, and those who are hostile or indifferent to every vestige © 


of religion. Across this chasm, nothing seems to pass. The doubts, 
the criticisms, the denials of the one side, and the appeals, the 
assertions, and the reassurances of the other, fall to the ground 
like so many paper darts, and are trampled underfoot amongst 
_ the business of the world. While believers in religion have lost 
_ the capacity, and seem even to have lost the will, to speak with 
i candour and effect to those who live outside their faith, the 
__ disbelievers have not made much progress in convincing either 
___ other people or themselves that religion is a fraud. 
Therefore, on the subject of religion, most of us have an 
uneasy conscience. We realise that it is not good that we should 
be so utterly divided on such a fundamental issue that thought 
_ should never flow from the one side to the other; and yet 
we do not stir. But if neither the atheists nor the disbelievers—to 
judge by the faintness of their words—can make themselves 
_ heard across this chasm, then it is left to us agnostics, to us who 
feel” something of the pull and see something of the sense of 
either side, to do what we can to make communication possible 
$ between them. To. hope to fill up the chasm would be mere 
i): conceit; but’ perhaps we can throw a line or two across it. 
Of this difficult undertaking, Professor Toulmin tackled one 
-. important part. He explained how the theoretical ideas and social 
attitudes which Christianity came to adopt in the different circum- 
stances of earlier times are incompatible with those which we 
cannot but adopt at present. And this is surely true. In the 
a be course of its long and varied history, Christianity did commit 
A itself to certain theories, like that of the creation; to certain 
=n social attitudes, like that which condones extreme social in- 
ae equality; and_to the complex patterns of theological argument 


‘the commitment that, when science showed the theories to be 
untenable and when the growth of industrial society made the 
attitudes unreal, Christianity, and indeed religion itself, was put 
in ceestion. : 


- Religion in an Industrial Civilisation 
_ Moreover, it is plain that we cannot go back now either to 

‘the old theories, or to the old values, or to the whole theological 
‘ = of mind which made it possible for our ancestors to hold 


them. We are irrevocably committed, whether we like it or not— 
and personally I like it very much indeed—to our scientific and 
industrial civilisation, and to all the beliefs and values that go 

with it. Therefore, the only religion that we can have must 
which not merely tolerates but accepts and masters these 
ditions. But this, Professor Toulmin argued, and in my 
tihaameag the Christian Churches have conspicuously 


by means of which such positions were supported. So close was | 


aut 


failed to dp: They have not crossed the road of time to face 


_ and struggle with the needs of men who live in modern societies 
like ours; they have gone on walking, very decorously, down the 


other side. And they have their reward in the indifference with 
which they are now generally regarded. 

But it does not follow that because certain Churches have failed 
to rise to the great occasion of the time, religion itself is a 
fraud or an illusion. Here we must take our lead, not from the 
Churches, but from the great masters of religion from whose 
work they are descended; and those great masters—whatever we 
may think about their teachings—all seem to have agreed with 
Professor Toulmin heartily about the errors of theology and the 
‘perils of a Church. They knew all about the intellectual pride 
which gains expression in the one and the lust for power which 
finds an instrument in the other. Did not Jesus commend the 
intellectual innocence of children? Was he not crucified? But 
it is when the masters have made all those criticisms of organised 
religion that their thought properly begins, and ours must follow. 
If we are to be true to our programme as agnostics we must next 
seek out the true substance of religious experience and religious 
thought, the true substance whose dim but powerful presence 
to our minds makes it impossible for us to turn our backs upon 
the world of faith, the true substance which has been dressed 


out, to meet the needs of earlier societies, in forms which are 


intolerable to ours. 


Experience and Purpose 

What lies, not on the surface, but at the heart of religion? That 
is the question which must be tackled when our criticism of the 
surface is complete; but I am the first to admit my incompetence 
tc do so. My knowledge of those regions of experience which set 
religious thought its problems, and which give its answers sense, 
is very fragmentary and faint. In such circumstances it is, no 
doubt, an impertinence to speak; and yet what emanates from our 
pulpits on the one hand and from our sceptics on the other 
makes it compulsory to try. At least there is the chance that 
one man’s blunderings may prompt another to success. 

Troilus observes to Cressida in Shakespeare’s play that ‘ This 


is the monstrosity in love, lady, that the will is infinite and the 


execution confined, that the desire is boundless and the act a 
slave to. limit’. He was speaking of the love of men and women 
for each other, but what he says applies to every side of life. 
For, for us men, to live is to set the heart upon a possible 
achievement, and then to work towards it. This capacity for 


conscious purpose is what marks us out from other things; its 


failure is what shocks us in the arrested child, the idiot, and the 
sot; its destruction is what grieves us in untimely death. But 
when we scrutinise this power of purpose, we find it full of 
contradiction. 

Think of yourself engaged in any species of activity, from play- 
ing games to solving problems, and from writing a memorandum 
to talking with a friend. In each case, if you are not just drifting 
from one moment to another—and you cannot drift all the time 
—your mind is fixed upon some kind of excellence, whether of 
physical dexterity, or logical rigour, or personal union or what- 
ever else, which you are trying to attain. ‘If I can only get that’, 


we say, ‘I shall be satisfied’. But the fact is that not only do 


we very often fail, through the mischances of the world or through 
our incapacity, to catch up with our desires, but also that even 
if we do succeed, even if we are happy enough to reach our goal, 
then, at that very moment, we find that we are already !ooking 
on beyond it to the next. Thus we find that we are forced to 
place our whole content in the achievement of one goal after 
another, only to find, in the moment of attainment, that we have 
already placed it further on, and so are forced to seek it out 
again. In this peculiar sense, as every friend or thinker, artist or 
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can never 
x eape tis Enowiedge a our. ir solitude} our itcapacity, our ignorance. © 
_ Therefore, we can never escape the suffering which that know- 
ledge holds. More deeply still, we do not wish to do so, for it — 
seems that the only alternatives are insensibility or snp: 


\ . 
- 


“Striving and Suffering — 


Science, industry, and the state have already one onde for 


our welfare, and will certainly do more. By their means, if war 


is avoided, we shall eliminate the gross evils of poverty, labour, 
and disease from which most men have always suffered. Medical 
treatments may disperse the subtler distresses of the mind. But 
suffering itself can never possibly be ended by such means, for 
it is engendered by the boundlessness of the desire which under- 


lies them, as it underlies the whole of life. Each new level of 
content that we achieve reveals another that is still beyond us; 


one suffering is only pushed into the background to reveal another 
in the centre of the stage. To live, in fact, is to strive to be rid of 
suffering, and to suffer just because we strive. It is also to prefer 
life to an insensibility from Sie both suffering and striving 
have disappeared. 

The first work of the great Lucie teachers has always been to 
drive these points relentlessly home until the hearer feels the 


sufferings of his soul as sharply as a toothache. They exacerbate 


our sufferings in order to prepare a cure; they hold the brief 
weakness of our lives before us; they goad us into condemnation 
of any measure of content we may have fancied to have won. 
And then their cure emerges. No doubt the variety amongst the 
cures that the great religions offer is more than merely verbal; 


no doubt some of them are more profotind than others; possibly 
only one is true; and yet to the seas there is much that is 


common to them all. 

_ They all tell us neither to never: our inherent imperfection 
nor to be downcast by it. They all tell us to face it, to dwell 
upon it, and to raise our hopes above it. They all tell us not to 
try to escape into the false oblivions of unceasing work or pleasure, 
or to try to shut ourselves up into the citadels of our self-con- 
tained and isolated wills. They all insist that if only we will have 


the courage to push reflection onwards to the point where we - 
begin to see that our suffering is self-imposed; if only, unshaken 


by that knowledge, we will still demand the satisfaction which 
we admit that we ourselves cannot conceivably merit or provide; 
if only, as the depth of our egoism begins to dawn upon us, we 
will throw all the resources of our will into the service of our 
neighbour: then, in a mysterious but resistless way, the very 
desperation of the attempt becomes our hope, and the boundless- 
ness of desire our satisfaction. A great light illuminates the world, 


‘a great force sustains our actions; a great joy ties the ends of time. 


together. 


A Power Beyond Ourselves 

That, very crudely, is the way in which the religious masters 
have spoken about the conditions of our life; and the little experi- 
ence that I have convinces me that they were right to do so. In 
the last resort, we make our own particular hells, but a common 
heaven will always be made for us when we cease to claim it 
for our own. Every experience, I find, confirms these points; 
and it is they that set religious thought its problems. They set a 
problem because we feel ourselves constrained to put these matters 


into words, in order to preserve their meaning for ourselves and 


to impart it to each other; and yet the resources of language which 
suffice for common life and science fail us completely at this 


crucial point. We set out from a kind of suffering, and ‘continue 


with a kind of effort, which, though they arise from ordinary 
experience, are yet utterly unlike anything else that it contains; 


_and we end with a power beyond ourselves whose existence, whose 


greatness and whose goodness are as impossible to establish and 
describe as they are necessary to accept. © 
People therefore find themselves compelled to talk of a being 


that certainly exists, but does so in a manner entirely incompre- | 


hensible even to those who are most certain of it; of a being 


that is good, intelligent, and great, but in senses which bear no 


_ that we encounter in the world. It is no wonder that anyone — 
who does not know first-hand the life that animates this kind of 


trial and political means to keep the povers that be attentive to 


‘in the world; and yet who cannot think it is enough just to assert 


servants. But if we press stiee comparisons ‘we are “tole ‘that e 
fatherhood, that creation, and that trust are totally unlike a any 


speech should condemn it as ste ‘contradictory and 
absurd. = : 
And often they are fens to do so. Often the spirit which. rigin-— a a 
ally gave these forms of speech their life deserts them; and yet neu F 
they linger on, a company of verbal phantoms, troubling, but not ae 
directing, the energies of men, One such company of verbal — 
phantoms was what Professor Toulmin was attempting to dispel — 
with his remarks about theology. And even the metaphors and 
parables of a religion, though they have much more life than the 
theologies which later are fashioned out of them, eventually decay, a “os 
or need at least to have new ones added to them if they are to 
catch, to hold, and to direct the passions of a later age. Jesus Sick 
spoke to men who fished, who sowed and reaped by hand; who 
tended the olive and the vine; men to whom disease and poverty — Pie 
were unalterable facts of life; men who only knew the authority =~ 
of priests and tyrants. How would he have spoken to a tech- 
nician living in a modern suburb, with a television set, a washing 
machine, and an old*car; with the National Health Service ‘and: See 
the Assistance Board at his elbow in distress; and with the indus- 


his wishes? 


Py : . * - . Ave), , 
4 tre ae 


Words to Pénetratet the Modern Mind oS 

That is the sort of question which the Churches have ect ae 
and even if, as I am not, you are a Christian, I think you must = 
admit not only that your faith must have much more fire — 


before it can begin to warm and light the world once more, but _ eg aoe 
also that you: must think again, and very hard and very long, 
before you will find such forms of speech as can penetrate the = 
modern mind, slip in between our boundless will and our frag-— : 
mented satisfactions, and draw us onwards to the only goal where.) tan 


we can find, as we escape the endless play of effort and distrace = 
tion, not the void of an insensibility where nothing stirs, but the 
peace of love that acts. Sa 
Is the world then irretrievably divided between those who, Ax . 
walking within the purlieus of a religious faith, cannot speak tO. 3 eae 

the outsiders, and those who neither know nor care what moves gc 4 a 
within? I do not think so. I think that there are many of us 


who are as hostile as any sceptic towards the decaying remnants 
of one old systematisation of religion and towards all sentimental _ 4c E 
= 


talk about some kind of ‘higher’ knowledge, unlinked to action — ie = 


that hostility. and then to relapse unthinkingly into the usual round — 
of life. We realise that that round is not a smooth and co 
circle, and that it cannot be made into one by saying that it is. 
We know that while we demand everything from life, it crosses, 
checks, and contradicts itself; and that it will never cease to do 
So, no matter how strong, how skilful, and how socially protected ree 
we may happen to become. We discover by hard experience that == 
the more we try to make ourselves the absolute masters of. our # 
lives, the less life is there left to master. We are prepared to <= ae 
recognise this mystery rather than to overlook it; to hold it ee 

frankly before us rather than furtively behind our backs; to ay 
depend upon it rather than upon our own bravado; and to accept — es * 

whatever words and practices may make it possible for us to ut 
our conviction we are bound perl to one grouier in 


vee it seems to me, is how we unbelievers must appre 
unknown God * whom T. H. Huxley mentioned when nh 
the term Sai Third Programme | 


Dr. Glyn Daniel has abreed to re over t 
the gee founded Bad: ee 


By ‘the Hex B. M. see REARDON 


ANY modern philosophers would. hold it self-evident 
‘that there can no more be a Christian philosophy 
| @/ @@ than a Christian mathematics. Others, appealing to 
ae history, would consider it no less evident that there 
eS teas baei not merely one but a succession of Christian philosophies, 
: from the days of Justin Martyr in the second century down to 
our own, and would remind us that it is only in modern times 
that philosophy has been either anti-Christian or simply non-. 

# Christian and neutral. But if there are philosophers who deny 
that philosophy can be Christian, there are also Christians who 
deny that Christianity can be philosophical. It:is with this 
a objection, a theological one, that I propose to deal in the present 
_ talk, my justification being the widespread endorsement which it 
has lately received. For what I find disquieting about much 
contemporary theologising is its sometimes almost truculent dis- 
regard of human intelligibility. Credo quia absurdum est. The 
__ wisdom of God is foolishness to the Greeks, It does not follow 
however that what is foolishness to the Greeks is pepcerseneily the 


4 wisdom of God. x i 

a A Vexerable Tradition 

_. Nevertheless religious distrust of philosophy has behind it a 
____ venerable tradition. Tertulliany as long ago as the beginning of 
a ~. ~ the third century, treated philosophical speculations with withering 
r : contempt. ‘A rash interpreter of the divine nature and order’, 


_ philosophy’s only fruits were heresies, since heretics were its 
principal cultivators. ‘Wretched Aristotle’, he exclaims, ‘ who 
taught them dialectic, that art of building up and demolishing, so 
_____ protean in statement, so far-fetched in conjecture, so unyielding in 
controversy, so productive of disputes . . Away with all projects 
forsa. *“Stoic”’, .a-“Platonic.”; ora “ dialectic ” Christianity ! ’ 
_ This outburst is "he more startling because so widely divorced 
ag from the view which predominated in antiquity and which came 
“ we indeed very near to turning Christianity into a philosophy on the 
___ mystical Gnostic-Neoplatonist lines then fashionable. Echoes of 
Tertullian however are to be heard later: occasionally, at first, 
_ in Jerome and Ambrose, who also stress the contrast between the 
teachings of Christ and the vanity of ‘dialectic’; and then, 
during the earlier Middle Ages, in Peter Damian, who dismissed 
] all philosophical study as illusive and valueless, and in Bernard 
st of Clairvaux, for whom faith was not a matter of reasoning, even 
about the doctrine of Christ hitnself, but a transforming of the 
wig soul. Later still, in the age of the Reform, Luther’s detestation of 
ear Aristotle and all his works—that ‘damned heathen ’, whom God 
r had ‘sent as.a plague for our sins ’—matched Tertullian’ S: 
tee Philosophy, symbolic of the pride of intellect, was a type-product 
of unregenerate human nature. 
In this century Luther’s attitude has found a theologically raore 


_ for whom the idea’of a Christian philosophy is a contradiction in 
terms. God, he warns us, belongs not to this world; and the 
‘ 4 P categories and norms derived from it tell us nothing whatever 
, about him. On the contrary, he is ineffable and inconceivable; 
and the revelation which he has given us of himself is a fathomless 
“mystery. Barth’s influence on modern theology has been great, 
and in some respects beneficial. No other contemporary thinker 
has done so much to restore to it the necessary sense of God’s 
Be “majesty and ‘ otherness’, or to biblical study the conviction that 
Scripture i is God’s Word and not just an interesting collection of 
ancient documents, a source-book for historians and philologists. 
ayn y His fault is in bidding us believe in a Divinity who fails to explain 
__ our humanity, and to submit to a rule of faith which reason is 
a, - powerless to criticise. 
___ In recent years, under pressure, on the one hand, of science and 
] positivist philosophy associated with it, and encouraged, on 
"eh bf the renewed study of biblical ahcology to which I 


_ sophisticated but no less uncompromising champion in Karl Barth, 


have referred, theologians have tended to become increasingly 
distrustful of reason and to fall back therefore upon the authority 


of revelation, identified, to all intents, with the letter of Scripture. — 


We thus arrive at Barth’ 's canon, according to which ‘ the method 
of theological understanding consists simply in letting the object 
determine thought and terminology. The Word is not subject to 
human premisses; it is human premisses which are subject to the 
Word ’. rues 

To this at least one reply is obvious. Insistence on the exclusion 
aE ‘philosophy’ is mere verbalism, as Barth himself rather 
grudgingly concedes. Philosophy after all is not a doctrine but 
an enterprise. Any attempt, however tentative, to reflect upon 
one’s faith and to interpret it in current terms—use of which is 
plainly necessary for purposes of communication—must entail a 
certain amount of conceptualisation, and in language which at 
once calls for definition. That faith need not be, and as a rule is 
not, philosophical in form, is unquestionable: ‘simple’ belief is 
usually implicit, expressing itself in conduct and religious 
observances. But such non-reflective belief is neither philosophical 
nor anti-philosophical; it is just not self-conscious, or not self- 


. conscious in that kind of way. Whereas theologians who deny 


that faith can be philosophical present a different case. They 
define, expound, and argue, often at great length. The voluminous 
Barth himself—the most conspicuous example—is as elaborately 
explicit about his beliefs as it is humanly possible to be. Can it 
seriously be maintained—though with Barth it seems to be an 
axiom—that this whole vast output of exposition and comment 
has nothing whatever to do with philosophy? Wir miissen 
Theologen sein! he insists; but is not theology itself a form of 
philosophical thinking? Some may pronounce it a debased or an 
otiose or even a meaningless form; but that is not to the point. 
Theology, like metaphysics, deals, in one way or another, with 
‘ultimate reality’, and its method cannot dispense with the 
instrumentality of reason. In any event, to contend that reason 
has limits which faith transcends, and that the faith envisages 
‘ mysteries ’ which defy rational inquiry, is itself an argument that 
philosophers cannot ignore; but one, rather, which it is precisely 
their business to investigate. Only reason can determine the limits 
of reason. 


Two Attitudes of Mind 
I myself believe that the relation between revelation and reason, 


and therefore between Christianity and philosophy, is a positive. 


one: indeed, in essence, a relation of unity. Unfortunately, 
Christian theology has been prone to represent the supernatural 


“as a realm of being external to the world of common experience, 


or as an alien power which somehow ‘ breaks in’ upon it. Similarly 
between ‘ faith’ and ‘reason’ there is (it is said) at least tension 
and at most a complete incompatibility. These antitheses however, 


familiar though they are, seem to me to spring from a serious . 


misconception. What really are opposed are not faith and reason, 
religion and philosophy as such, but two disparate attitudes of 
mind. On the one hand we have a purely this-worldly interpreta- 
tion of life, for which man is the measure of all things and values 
have no transcendent reference; on the other, a consciousness of 
one’s dependence upon a reality which environs not only one’s life 
as an individual but humanity as a whole, and which is the primal 
source and ultimate criterion of all valuation. It is usually said 
that ‘ this-worldliness ’ is a matter of reason, and the consciousness 
of our dependence on ultimate reality a matter of faith. But to 
distinguish between them on these grounds alone is erroneous; for 
if the one view implies a faith in man by no means unquestionable, 
the other certainly calls for the exercise of reason. It is reason 
which unifies experience, in religion as in all else, and gives our 
comprehension of it the character of a full and -free personal 
acceptance, 


mag ts these matters v we ee. gge: 
than St. Augustine, in whom faith | 
' degree of integration perhaps uniq 
thought. The true religion, he ma 
philosophy, as the true philosophy is also the true religion; so 
that to seek the truth is necessarily to seek God. The Confessions 
is an impassioned record of his own quest of this divine wisdom 
—a quest in which not only the abstract intelligence but the whole 


isations about the capacity of our rational nature. Reason, he has 
no doubt, is fully capable of inferring that God exists, since the 


_ philosophers. Nevertheless for the natural man the shortest and 


Recs safest route is that of religion. Crede ut intelligas verbum Dei. 
, - Faith in God deprives rational argument of nothing of its force, 


he history of Cini : 
ained, is itself the true 


personality is engaged. Augustine does not waste time on general-_ 


a s > truth of his existence was known, without revelation, to "the pagan 


al but it does enable its object to be more immediately and more - 


a 70 certainly apprehended. Faith and reason, theology and philosophy 
thus constitute a partnership in truth; they differ only in pee as 
and method. 


‘ 


Reason as the Foundation of Faith 


omat For Augustine, then, as for Anselm, faith seeks deena 


Intellige ut credas verbum meum. Faith . indeed presupposes _ 


<< : reason, since without reason it would itself be impossible. It is 


ae precisely because man alone among terrestrial creatures is a 


eee rational being that faith comes into existence at all: Reason is its 


necessary foundation, and to despise it is to slight the zmago Dei, 


the image of God, within us. Augustine undoubtedly holds that 
because of sin reason is defective; were it otherwise he would not 
be the great exponent of the doctrine of grace that he is. But so 
far from denouncing reason, he tells us that we must learn, by 
the aid of the grace which overpowers sin, that faith is itself the 
means of tightening reason’s grip upon realities which nature 
apprehends neither quickly nor certainly. Augustine knows how- 
ever of no essential contrariety between faith and reason; for if 
faith seeks, it is understanding which actually discovers: fides 
quaesit intellectus invenit. Understanding is the reward of faith: 
te intellectus merces est fidei. The Bible does not tell us that man’s 
Pe end is to believe in God, but to know Him and enjoy Him for 
te); ever. Faith is the pledge of a knowledge which we here possess 


only as something seen ‘ through a glass darkly ’, whereas eternal . 


life is vision undimmed. Finis cognitio fides inchoatio. 
Observe that Augustine uses the word ‘philosophy’ in two 
distinct senses. The more general of these covers the search for 
' truth in any field, regardless of an ultimate goal. The more re- 


which do not approach this goal. Thus, in Augustine’s view, Plato 
“he and Plotinus are, of all non-Christian thinkers, the most worthy 
; ee to be -called philosophers, although in the long run it is the 
Christian philosophy alone that is truly so called. It is not a 


a question therefore of separating theology and philosophy into two — 


pede s+ discrete compartments but of recognising their mutual implication. 


faith that reason acquires its data. 
When, in sum, Augustine speaks of eumiderstanding? he is 
invariably thinking of the outcome of a rational activity to which 
- faith gives the access. On the other hand, to infer from this. 
a imputed unity that Augustine reduces philosophy to theology— 


Bes. he in fact does—is, I would contend, to misinterpret him. It is 


_ not his intention to abolish philosophy as an autonomous discipline, 


to reduce it to the status of a mere ancilla theologiae, it is simply 
that he cannot think of its pursuing any inquiry which is not 
directly related to its supreme end of ‘knowing God’. ‘ Phil- 
osophy ’, he says, ‘ is everywhere and nowhere. It refuses to detach 
itself from revelation, and the assurance it has of belonging there- 
to is the guarantee of its truth ’. 

a4 I would, then, conclude, from a study of St: Augustine, as also 


ee of those who, like Malebranche—an unexpected figure on the 


eat as threshold of the age of self-sufficient reason—or, in our own day, 

_-—~——s' the. late Maurice Blondel, a writer still too little known to the 
_--—~—s English-speaking world, that there is no philosophy independent 
; of. religion, following interests of its own in a spirit of unconcerned 


stricted distinguishes between philosophies which do and those 


-and philosophical critics have sometimes objected that this is what. 


Faith is the coadjutor of reason, not its opponent. It is through 


ia : still less, unfriendly—neutrality. The philosopher, from what- — 
aaa 2. VET point he starts, must eventually face the problem of faith— 


_ this there is a need in every age—having had the advantage ce oe 


net. 3 


power which we discover immanently, in and through our | 2 


- made us for thyself, and our heart is restless till it find its Test 5 


‘inversion ’ of the divine-human relationship which Barth assures 


it is in itself, in its pristine, God-given, purity, turns out on 


his subjectivity. The extreme ‘ biblicist’ position asks of us the 


scope and its limits, 
the point where each © perceives by the 
principle and end of his existence is not in himself. ‘ - 
. Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, aa the’ origin, = 
very probably, of not a few of its weaknesses, has yet taught us— 
and I would refer you to his Fifth Meditation—that apart from — 
the affirmation of God there is no truth that can be affirmed. The ‘ 
Christian who finds his particular vocation in philosophy—and for 


faith to guide him, aims at showing his non-Christian colleagues, — 
and perhaps too his fellow-believers, that the transcendent is not 
just an arbitrary postulate—a first cause or prime mover—but a 


humanity itself, the presence of which, until we recognise it and ~ 
obey it, is the source of our deepest self-alienation. ‘Thou hast 


in thee’. > 3 
The corollary for the theologian is Schad any argument which - 
admonishes us that theology must begin not with man or with | 
any merely human conception of God or of revelation but with 
God himself and with the revelation given us in the Bible, is — 
self-contradictory. No Christian thinker is unable to avoid that 


us is the temptation of every theology. The claim that the only 
proper course for the theologian to take starts from revelation as 


examination to be unthinkable. The very notion of a ‘wholly =~ 

‘ objective’ revelation, or of a God who is fotaliter aliter, implies = 
certain metaphysical presuppositions which are themselves nothing =— 
else than an expression of a determinate point of view. Man or ie 
cannot project his thoughts outside of himself or adopt an angle re 
of vision other than the human. He cannot, in a word, eliminate 


impossible, The Christian thinker’s task is, rather, to try tocom- = 
prehend how within the conditions of our experience, human and 
historically relative, we discover the presence and operation of a _ 
reality which infinitely transcends all that we are or can be, but 
which is yet the most personal and intimate fact of which we are ees, 
aware. The mere antithesis of transcendence and immanence isa 
false alternative, and to maintain it is to vitiate our whole Hinds 
logical outlook from the beginning. me ihe Programme 


~ East, West pecs 
And thus, to say i Pe ot eed ithe. ; 
That he was everywhere at home— ae en es 
was that a kinder way ory pee, ‘ 
Of feeling that he never felt at-home * + 4" ee 


For thinking of that scattered trail a Ne ans = aaa 
Of travel vouchers, and a suitcase . Shae Sans Gee 
aging rapidly, 5 owas." ee eet ee 
_ It might have seemed his one white shirt ety Mt ee 


—always about to fail— noted bs Ret ae 
Was now his only link with other men. — 2s a ee 

r3 And so to see things at their very worst, te eae deh s 
Stations, frontiers, restaurants, hotels; ae: Ee? 
And yet, when one might paca? be cursed, — es. 


to meet things at their very best . o4. 


What was the game? What tub was being thumped? Shy gat 
He never knew. Or only that ina 
- He found so many other eayellerys who humped 
‘that common load, y 
A battered, shabby, and capacious hearts anes 


Which odd encounters make'a sort of home— 
-and one unspoiled by nagging. little comforts, — 
forever brightened by some unsuspected hand: 

_ No ace house-proud, other prides arise unplann 


+ 
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3 Black and White in New York. 


By MARYA MANNES 


T may be neither fashionable nor sensible to speak in terms 

of black and white, but where the city of New York is con- 

cerned it is inescapable. For the prevailing fact is that the 

people of this great city are turning dark while the buildings 

are turning light—a complete reversal of values from the days 

-. when I was a child and New York was a town of white faces and 
brown buildings. 

I am speaking of the enormous influx of Puerto Ricans. Added 
to the swelling tide of Negroes from the festering South, they 
have changed New York from a Western capital to an Afro- 
Caribbean enclave. In the last seven years alone the non-white 
population has gone up 41 per cent., while the whites have 
declined nearly 6 per 
cent., and one out of 
every fourteen New 
Yorkers is a Puerto 
Rican. We have always 
been a city of violent 
contrast and spasmodic 

‘ outline, but never more 
so than now, when the 
great, pale, shining 
aluminium - and - glass 
facades rear up beside "3 
the rotting brown tene- FF es 
ments where Puerto fe } - 
Rican families live four ’ 
to a room and pay 
about £28 10s. Od. a 
month for the privilege 
of having their babies 
bitten by rats. Life is 
tough for most of the 
600,000 of them, but it 
is tough for others, too, 


es 


re ee 


There is not a street where the walls of solid old structures are 
not thundering down wooden chutes into waiting trucks. There is 
not an avenue where new walls of glass are not reflecting a candid 
sky. Some of them are handsome in their brightness and clean- 
ness. There is much to be said for uncluttered shape, and surfaces 
which allow the patterns of cloud and city to be their only 
adornment. But some of the new buildings are monstrous. I speak. 
of the ones which alternate their glass with pressed aluminium 
plates that look like cheese graters. They are relentlessly bright 
and cheap, and I am sorry for people who work in the buildings 
opposite them. The reflections in summer heat should be blinding. 

Not all these new buildings will be white or silver. There is-a 
gold skyscraper rising 
on Lexington Avenue 
now, and the great new 
Seagram building on 
Park Avenue is a tower 
of bronze-dark brown. 
When they tear down 
Carnegie Hall, so ugly 
and dear to so many of 
us, a vermilion sky- 
scraper will take its © 
place. All this is fairly 
exciting, a new city of 
coloured __ translucent 
stalagmites; but there 
are times when these 
glassy gestures seem to 
invite destruction. I 
imagine Zeus could not 
have contained his 
thunderbolts : there 
would have been such a 
nice tinkling noise be- 


for in their present dis- Knife fight between the leaders of two rival gangs: a scene from ‘ West Side Story’ low. And what a tumu- 


tress they are, making 

New York a distressing place to live, uglier than it was. This 
is hardly their fault: fleeced by slum landlords and exploited 
by labour, often ostracised by their neighbours, they are 


bewildered, lost, and resentful. It is hard for the entrenched New” 


Yorker not to resent equally their sheer numbers, their prodigious 
breeding, their untidiness and their noise, loud and explosive. But 
there they are—American citizens who deserve all the rights and 
privileges of their status; and no doubt their children and their 
children’s children will enrich the stream of our common life as 
the other invasions have done. . ; 

If I seem to press this thorny point, I can only say that the 
hit musical of this season does so, too. ‘ West Side Story’ is, as 
you probably know, a grim and powerful documentary on gang 
war between the Puerto Ricans and the indigenous city boys. 
Never mind the Romeo-Juliet angle—the love between the Puerto 
Rican Capulet and the enemy Montagu—the important thing is 
that a theatre work of art has been made by composer Leonard 
Bernstein and choreographer Jerome Robbins. out of the ferocious 
tensions of this day and this city. It is a brutal musical this, a 
death dance of delinquency. It shows how the walls of the city 
press in upon these kids, how their only release is in violence, 
and how little release it brings them. But it shows, too, more 
effectively than a hundred sermons, that race hatred is not only 


criminal stupidity, but proof of profound imadequacies in the © 


hater. ‘ West Side Story’ will not cure this delinquency or this 
hatred, but it has raised them to a dimension of truth and, im- 
probably enough, of beauty, which must heighten awareness in 
many who see it. 
- _ After the dark people, the white buildings. Never has New 
_ York been in such a convulsion of tearing down and putting up. 
es 


lus of crystal we would 
make! And what a judgement it would be on our sins, for New 
York has now achieved the doubtful distinction of being the centre 
of the world’s dope traffic; the involvement of gangsters in unions, 
from teamsters to bakers to candlestick makers, is a cancerous 
growth; and for every Anastasia who is shot, a crop of Goons hold 
meetings to appoint successors. The trash-and-garbage carting 
business is the latest racket found to be fleecing the helpless con- 
sumer, to the tune of $500,000,000:. another branch of what The 
New York Herald Tribune calls ‘ the invisible government ’. 

The only possible pleasure the honest citizen can derive from 
this dungheap lies in the names and comportment of the gentlemen 
involved, and in the press descriptions of their manner of life, 
which seems to consist of elegant suburban ranch-type houses and 
jolly beef-barbecues. 

New York is also the centre, of sex, the commercial kind. Al- 
though burlesque was banned long ago by Mayor LaGuardia the 
exposure of the strip-teasers along Fifty-second Street is as inven- 
tive and complete as anything that girls at Minsky’s ever offered, 
and sex pays off handsomely at the news-stands too: in spite of 
howls from citizens’ groups, a flurry of lawsuits and churchly 
warnings, 800,000 people buy a magazine like Playboy which 
undresses one lady each issue; and Confidential, slightly wilted 
as it may be from its recent trial, still manages to appeal to the 
perverted instincts of nearly 3,000,000 Peeping Toms. 

Crime and this kind of sex are by-products of bigness, of 
wealth, of congestion, and of very free enterprise. If they seem 
a little bigger and better here, this is only in the American tradi- 
tion. But what is strange is that with the notable exception of 
‘West Side Story’ no dramatist has chosen to reflect or interpret 
this jungle society or the origins of our lust and fragmentation. 


__yasive violence on decent me sae ly 
one play on Broadway that speaks of today at all, and that — 
is Mr. Osborne’s life in ‘Look Back in Anger ’. 
flights into the near past, the early years of this century. O’Neill 

began it in ‘Long Day’s Journey into Night’ last year, but this 


- returned to the time of their youth. There is Thomas Wolfe’s 
“Look Homeward, Angel’ which adapter Ketti Frings has made 
into a most rich and moving play; there is William Inge’s evoca- 
tion of his childhood in a boom town, ‘ The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs’; and there is ‘The Rope Dancers’, a dark and tor- 
tured poem of New York at the turn of the ry by Morton 

~ Wisengrad, new to the stage. 


Power, Intelligence, Superb Performance 
fEY eS These plays have power and intelligence and are superbly 
_ performed. Their emotions are ageless and true; they are 
American to the core in their nakedness, their homely humour, 


lantern slides of a past time and not projections or revelations of 
the new. And even ‘Compulsion *—the long painstaking scrutiny 
of that dreadful crime of the nineteen-twenties, the Leopold-Loeb 
murder—does not really illumine this past or serve as a guide, 

as it plainly intended, to our present sickness. 
Among the other plays the new Anouilh hit, “Time Remem- 


& _ bered’, which received rapturous reviews, I believe considerably 


By, charade, played for fun but rather fancy fun at that. Noél Coward | 


beyond it merits, is a rococo fairy story, a sort of French filigree 


- in his feeble exercise on the chicanery of modern art brilliantly 
plays the lackey i in a play more servile than he. 
If we continue to hope for new approaches in theatre we no 


longer expect them in television. So far as straight drama is con- - 


cerned this has been the poorest season of many. Fewer and 
fewer live shows are produced in New York, more and more 
film shows are made in Hollywood, and it is no trade secret that 
with all its superior equipment and arsenal of stars, the West 
Coast is a destroyer of ideas. New Yorkers, however, have had 
one big break on television this year, and that is from a relatively 


Television Association—which is supported by foundations, educa- 
tional groups, and the city itself. Thanks to M.E.T.A. and to 
network co-operation we have twice been able to hear the Budapest 
String Quartet play for an hour without interruption or com- 
mercials, a very rare treat for us, if not for you. 
It is no less noteworthy that a surprising number of New 
Yorkers are getting up at half-past six in the morning to hear a 
young instructor from New York University, Dr. Zulli, give a 
- college course on comparative literature. Book stores are now 
frantically ordering stocks of Stendhal, Flaubert, Proust, 
__ Dostoevsky, and a dozen other classic authors whose works have 
_ ~ been mouldering in their cellars for years. I do not, however, wish 

to give the impression that television is turning intellectual: not 


achieve this. Twenty-five per cent. of the best television time is still 


im.” given over to ‘ Westerns *, for which the American appetite never 
-——s seems to wane. The guns and horses have it every time, and 


40,000,000 people know the posts on that old saloon porch better 
than their own kitchen table. They call them ‘ adult Westerns” 


with his horse and has deeper problems. The rest of the time the 


air is filled as usual with situation comedies, quiz shows, rocket — 


The rest are 


~ season three of our most talented writers—one dead, two living— — 


and their immense nostalgia. They are rawboned and rangy with © 
the tenderness that so often inhabits this frame. But they are — 


new source called M.E.T.A.—the Metropolitan Educational | 


even the nation-wide clamour for bigger and better eggheads could 


TES e rod eck has queredssitine ean black, padding 


which means presumably that the cowboy is no longer in love © 


launchings, and interviews in depth—the aggressive public dis- _ 


section of individuals who want their privacy invaded. But that 


nique, Mike Wallace, asks. Mrs. Roosevelt what she thinks of 
President Eisenhower and why she takes garlic pills, it is time, 
as the Republicans said in 1952, for a change. 


ua . is wearing thin as a technique and when the father of the tech- 


: a * _ What of the gallant minority who still read books? Seventeen ‘ 


per cent. of our population, I believe. Last winter Peyton Place, 
that excursion into the garbage dump of a New England town, was 
under everybody’s arm. Now these same arms are clutching By 
_ Love Possessed by James Gould Cozzens. This is certainly a 
__ superior substitution. Cozzens, for all his involuted prose and 


thirds of the people who 
‘Taisins in the Bours loaf Mr. Cozzens has 


hive ina country where ae ete is interchangeable: with ‘ sex 


is not news. For a number of seasons the walls of the most fashion- 


Rockets are coming out of our ears and satellites are spots before 


people—has real stature an 


ay Dy 
the second chapter and ‘the few clinical episodes 


There has been too a great spate of books about the horrors iahicg 
suburban life, and the pressures of conformity in split-level _ 
living. It is a little ironic that they are so alike and that the — 
writers who protest are now trapped in the cliché of conformity _ 
itself. It takes an artist to convey boredom without being boring. _ 

The protest in art is another instance of a new conformity. In the _ 
art galleries here the abstract-expressionists have the day, but this 


able dealers have been hung with canvases measuring eight by © — 
ten feet and spattered with violent pigment. Some have undeniable 
power; in their blaze and movement they communicate shock asan 
explosion might. I suspect also that they mirror the fragmentation — £ 
within the observer and within the society which shares it with r 
him. Is not fission our shadow these days? But the twin of fission _ ais y 
is fusion and there is none of it in these huge and arrogant areas 
of paint. They splinter apart but they do not pull together: thisis 
the overriding weakness of much of the abstract-expressionist work 
here today. The acceptance of chaos is the line of least resistance. — 
It is also a superb disguise for the absence of craftsmanship. 
Speaking of chaos, the universe is too much with us these days. — 

Thanks to our press we are getting pretty sick of outer space. = bh 


our eyes. We have nose cones for breakfast and missiles for 
dinner, and as the cosmos expands the appetite shrinks. As we are On 
more and more crowded in our glass-and-aluminium ghetto Weta 
yearn increasingly for a sense of direction, not pointed, like the = 
Vanguard and the Jupiter, towards space but towards a destiny 
which we once had but now seem to have lost. Perhaps now as 
Americans we need the kind of I.C.B.M. which spells ‘I can be | 
myself’. We have not been ourselves for some years. a 
—Third Programme st ao 


ee hte, + ae 
TMA AES ee ee 


~~ Kneounter-- 
in a Reading Room | 


Slowly towards the desk where I sit reading. aan 
And idly superstitious I think, ‘ Supposing ras Ft 

She came to me, sensing that I’m uneasy, ee hae 
Singled me out for comfort and change of. fortune" es, 

1c know her poised contempt is all but certain. bras 


‘Yes, like a brief sensation she. goes by Oe 1 ee 
_ And out of sight: "hy should she fue me tivo. Sete 
_ Among so many strangers with sorrows, fears 
Like mine? I try to read—though feeling blurs | 
_ The glass of understanding time and again, = 


For all the will’s ‘concern to ms it clean— Nair 


- But look, he turns ond springs, the Reh gives | 
~ Beneath ‘her sudden weight! And now she c ‘curves 
And ripples in my arm, her. grappling claws 
Tear at my sleeve; the. green uncanny eyes ae 
_ Slotted with black, distil an arctic glare, te 
‘nd ely her ‘soft vibrating pure Ax gt? ond 


- 


Winds intimacy off a reel. of haa 
So she has come, indulging my poe 2 ay 
Of singularity and special need. — ae 
And let her now pretend my aed 
In one final amused caress, before 
=) ae Seale sich on Fonad floor, ; 
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The Pleasures of Collecting Glass 


By R. J. CHARLESTON 


HEN people speak of collecting glass they almost 

always seem to be thinking of English drinking- 

glasses of the eighteenth century. They visualise a 

shelf, or perhaps a whole cabinet, full of straight- 
stalked wine-glasses with opaque-white cables in the stems. To 
some extent such a view of glass-collecting is encouraged by the 
antique-trade, for it permits of a wide range of rarity values which 
brings glass collecting somewhat into line with philately. This 
line of approach is exemplified in the late E, Barrington Haynes’ 
Pelican book on Glass. There one finds that a wine-glass with a 
bulge in the middle of a stem which encloses a pair of spiral 
threads within a pair of spiral corkscrews is fairly common; 
whereas a similar glass which has 
the bulge at the top of a stem 
enclosing four spiral threads is 
very rare: 

This sort of game can be 
played out almost indefinitely, for 
the truth is that the eighteenth- 
century English glass-maker exer- 
cised great ingenuity in varying 
the combinations of enamel, air or 
coloured twists with which he 
decorated his glasses. But even 
the rarest of these twists may 
adorn a very ugly glass, whilst 
the simplest pair of corkscrew 
tapes, of a dense white enamel, 
strongly and evenly twisted in a 
stem which is itself subtly tapered 
and proportioned to bowl and 
foot, can produce a glass of the 
utmost distinction. Rarity, in fact, 
is by no means synonymous with 
quality in glass-collecting, and 


Bottle of dark green glass: 


this is a fortunate thing for 
the discriminating collector, 
as I shall hope to show. 
Another field with which 
people readily associate glass- 
collecting is that of the cut- 
glass made in England and 
Ireland in the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. We may discount from 
the outset the snobbery which 
induces people to call their 
cut-glass ‘Waterford’ (be- 
cause of its blue tint, which 
Waterford probably never 
had and would certainly have 
striven to eliminate if it had 
had) rather than ‘ Stour- 
bridge’ (from which centre 
Waterford in any case re- 
cruited its best workmen): 
but even then we find that 
the emphasis is in fact being 
laid on a period when the art 
of glass-cutting, as opposed 


Goblet and cover of engraved glass: 
Bohemian or Silesian, c. 1725 (height 
10 inches) 


English, c. 


to the skill of the glass-cutter, 7" 
was in decline. The glory of 
English cut-glass lies in the 
third, not the last, quarter of 
the eighteenth century, when 
the relief diamond dominates 
the scene. It certainly takes . 
great skill to sheathe a 
rounded and tapering form 
with a calyx of relief-cut 
diamonds which diminish 
with perfect regularity to- 


| Grasmere 


middle of 


Jelly-glass: English; 


eighteenth century (height 44 inches) 


wards the bottom of the ornament 
without once losing their sym- 
metry and shape. But the relief- 
diamond is one of the dullest 
motifs that was ever cut, and one 
would willingly see it relegated 
to the machine. 

But having taken a shot at 
these aunt sallies, can I put any- 
thing in their place? This means 
establishing some sort of criteria 
for a good glass, and for the 
moment I would limit myself to 
English glass. There are, I think, 
several good reasons why glass- 
collecting in England has tended 
to focus on the eighteenth-century 
drinking-glass and on English and 
Irish cut-glass, but they have been 
distorted by the particular em- 
phasis which collecting had laid 
on them. The first, and chief, of these reasons is that towards the 
end of the seventeenth century the English glassmaker evolved a 
glass material which immediately became the envy of his fellows 
on the Continent. It was characterised chemically by the inclusion 
in its composition of lead-oxide; and physically by its high 
refractive power, softness, and weight. The early glasses made in 
this new material were heavy and plain, their sole decoration 
frequently consisting of no more than a knob or two worked into 
the stem with ponderous dexterity. They are usually impressive, 
and frequently monumental; and their quality derives in no small 
measure from the glass material itself, its lustrous property often 
lurking only half-realised in the shadow, its surface having a soft 
silky sheen. This is indeed a classic period in English glass- 
making, and a good baluster glass or two will grace any collection. 
But too many of them can look heavy and lowering, and call to 
mind the reproach of an eighteenth-century French critic that 
English glass was beaucoup trop lourd. 

Nevertheless, the brilliance of English glass continued to be 
the envy of the rest of the world throughout the eighteenth 
century, and with this particular physical quality is bound up the 
prestige of English cut-glass. For cutting into planes and facets 
brought out the refractive qualities of the glass, whilst, contrari- 
wise, no other glass material so well suited this form of decoration. 
The early, shallow cutting of the middle of the eighteenth century 
accentuated the light-refracting qualities of the glass without 


1760 (height 12 inches) 
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encroaching upon the form into which it-was wrought. This the 
later glass-cutting tends to do, so that a glass is as it were 
encased in a sheath of deep cutting, its surface almost wholly 
broken up and the full significance of its form therefore lost. 
That is why I consider the earlier cutting more satisfactory than 
the later, and I suggest that there is here a fruitful field for 
the collector to cultivate. ; 

But to return to wine-glasses, it seems to be a fact that the 
eighteenth-century glass-maker regarded the need of the drinking 
man as his main opportunity and challenge. In general, it is in 
drinking-glasses and decanters that fashion first makes itself felt, 
and to these much of the best 
workmanship and material are 
devoted. They therefore naturally 
comprise some of the highest- 
quality glass produced in this . 
country. But humbler glasses 
followed suit, and a stem that is 
out of fashion on a wine-glass 
by 1740 will grace a salver until 
well after the middle of the cen- 
tury; whilst a jelly-glass which 
has all the comeliness of an early 
eighteenth - century wine - glass 
may have been made towards the 
end of it. 

The moral of this somewhat 
long preamble, therefore, is that 
the collector should aim at quality 
in glass—the product of proper 
appreciation and skilful mani- 
pulation of a unique material— 
rather than be led by any fashion 
in collecting. This need not 
necessarily be an expensive pur- 
suit. I mentioned just now salvers 
and jelly-glasses. It was the habit 
of the eighteenth century to decorate the table for dessert with 
a ‘pyramid’ of sometimes three salvers of diminishing size, 
the top one crowned with a dessert-glass shaped somewhat like a 
modern champagne-glass, and filled with dry sweetmeats or 
sometimes merely a golden orange. 
Round the salvers were arranged 
jelly-glasses for wet sweetmeats, or 
syllabub-glasses topped up with frothy 
cream, alternating with lower con- 
tainers for dry sweetmeats, or small 
bottles each containing a single flower. 
The salver, on a ribbed so-called 
* Silesian * stem, has long been some- 
thing of a drug on the antique-market. 
I have one which I bought only a few 
years ago for 7s. 6d. Yet, if the stem 
is well made, a salver can be as good 
a piece of glass-making as a wine glass 
with the same sort of stem. 

Jelly-glasses, again, delicately rib- 
moulded, can be little masterpieces of 
the glass-maker’s art, especially when 
the ribbing at the lip is gently curved 
to one side in a flame-like movement. 
Yet jelly-glasses are only a fraction of 
the cost of wine-glasses, and would be less if they were not 
frequently made up into sets as sherry-glasses! Here, then, is an 
ensemble of glasses which has a coherence of its own and which 
can embody the glassy virtues without imposing too great a strain 
on the purse. 

Then there is the whole family of glasses made in the bottle- 
and window-glass houses of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The great low cream-pans, for instance, up to two feet 
six inches or so in diameter, are magnificent by-products of the 
teams of workmen who made the great ‘bull’s-eye’ window- 
panes of the period. Yet I saw a pile of these in a shop not 
more than six weeks ago, and when I commented on their monu- 
mental character I received the mournful reply: ‘Yes, but I 


Standing-dish with Jatticinio decoration: Venetian, sixteenth or 
seventeenth century (height 6% inches) 
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Toilet bottle of green glass: Roman (Rhineland), probably 
second century A.D. (height about 3 inches) 
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wish we could sell them”. Not easy to accommodate in a modern 
flat, perhaps, but then how many collectibles are? 

But why should the collector restrict himself to English glass? 
Each country has its own special virtues, and its own contributions 
to make to what has always been, after all, a cosmopolitan art. 
Anyone can aspire to own a simple piece of the glass decorated 
with a network of white threads which, its technique being of 
Venetian origin, is usually termed Jatticinio; or a glass engraved 
in Silesia in the first half of the eighteenth century with a delicacy 
of touch which almost defies belief. Such glasses are not infre- 
quently to be seen in the sales rooms, when they do not command 
particularly high prices. 

Nor need one be confined by 
limitations of time. Even if the 
glasses made in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in 
Venice, and elsewhere in the 
Venetian style, are becoming in- 
creasingly hard to find, hope is by 
no means extinct. Not very long 
ago, I found a little ribbed 
seventeenth-century opalescent- 
white drinking cup in a London 
shop, and despite the repeated 
warning that it was ‘only Vic- 
torian’®, was content to buy it 
for 4s. 6d. 

Going back even further in 
time, why not Roman glass? The 
time of the Roman Empire was 
the greatest glass age before our 
own, and its surviving products 
are not only innumerable, but in- 
clude some of the noblest glasses 
ever made. Nor are these all in 
museums. It is easy perhaps to 
tire of the endless unguentaria (the 
miscalled ‘ tear-bottles’ of popular myth), but a keen eye can 
occasionally spot amongst such common glass a piece of greater 
artistic merit which may be acquired at a reasonable cost. Prices for 
the rarest pieces of Roman glass now run well into four figures, 
but a few pounds judiciously spent 
can still command minor masterpieces 
of glass-making for those sufficiently 
unprejudiced to see them as such. 

It should not be forgotten than even 
in these non-English fields of collect- 
ing, we in this country are unusually 
favourably placed. Generations of 
archaeologists, antiquaries, and foreign 
service officials (to say nothing of 
tourists), with money to spend, have 
stocked this country with glass plunder 
from every land and time. The inflow 
of Venetian glass in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, for instance, has 
ensured that our public collections are 
richer in this respect than those of 
Venice itself: not all of it has passed 
into public collections. In the same 
way, vast quantities of Roman glass 
have entered this country from Cyprus 
and other parts of the Mediterranean. Much has passed on in due 
course to America, and Continental dealers are bidding keenly 
in London sales rooms for the glass made in their respective 
countries; but prospects are nevertheless probably as promising 
for the modest collector in the field of glass as in any, and more 
promising than in most. 

In spite of the emphasis which I have laid on catholicity of taste, 
it is probably advisable for the beginner to restrict himself some- 
what in the first stages of his collecting, and since English glass 
is most readily available, some aspect of this may be worth 
cultivating. I have already alluded to dessert-glasses as a possible 
field, but I think it as well not to choose too limited a sphere. 
A collection of salt-cellars or of condiment-bottles could become 


t Roman botile below): 
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partes’ i mld be Beer to concn Fe sags variety of 


_ pieces with early cutting, or with modi Bloan decoration. But 
one may es t the chrysalis collector will one day burst out 
of his self-i bonds and take a look at the world at large. 


This, it may be objected, is a dangerous course for those with- 
out knowledge, and how is that knowledge to be obtained? I 
suggest four sources of practical knowledge. The first is a 
frequent recourse to the unrivalled collections in our main 
museums—the Victoria and Albert Museum, the British Museum, 
the London Museum, and the Guildhall Museum, for those who 
live in or near London; and many excellent local collections for 
those who live outside. The second source of knowledge is the 
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sales rooms, particularly the big London rooms: here one can 


‘not only compare the object with its description and attribution, 


but can handle it if desired, and this is a priceless advantage. 
A similar advantage attendsia visit to one of the five or so dealers 
in London whose stocks are exclusively or mainly of glass; here 
one may also enjoy the privilege of discussing a piece, or glass in 
general, with one whose constant preoccupation with the subject 
has given him special authority to speak on it. Lastly, one can 
talk over one’s problems with fellow collectors. Most of them are 
only too pleased to help the neophyte, and more is learned from 
the play of two minds and two pairs of eyes concentrated on 
one object than books can ever teach.— Network Three 


Lowlights of 1957 


“By ROSE MARIE HODGSON 


INETEEN-FIFTY-SEVEN has been, in a way, a thin 

year for lowlights. Topics that. I have thought of for 

ages as my prerogative in the field of foolish behaviour 
have been very largely annexed this time by the serious 
commentators. Take for example such items as rockets, satellite 
moons and space travel, and the people involved with them. These 
are now the intimate concern of heads of states and top political 
writers, It is equally possible to look at the situation from 
another angle, and to decide that the year’s news has been nothing 
but lowlights, since hardly any of it seems to make sense. If you 
look at it this way you can only conclude that more and more 
people in the world today are dottier than they have ever been 
before. 

Perhaps you will let me remind you of a few ‘ space ’ frivolities 
which I feel I can still claim for my own department? Did you 
read about the confidence trick played on a spinster in Washing- 
ton? She was persuaded to part with $40,000 by a man who told 
her that he had learned how to make a thing called a ‘ magnetic 


flux modulator ’, while he was on a visit to Venus. Then he went, 


too far. He arranged for a telephone call to be made, pretending 
it came from a native of Venus, telling the lady in Washington 
that the inventor had died on that planet. For some reason she 
could not swallow this, and she went to the police. 

All manner of legal problems to do with Outer Space are 
cropping up. Who owns space? Is it ‘finders keepers’, as at 

- school, for whoever gets to the moon, or any other planet, first? 

~- There is serious anxiety about this, and Dr. Haley, the 
American rocket engineer and lawyer, has already tabled his 
version of international frontiers in Space with the International 
Astronautical Federation Council, His intention, he says, is to 
prevent cosmic piracy. 

The American Air Force awarded a $50,000 annual con- 
tract for the study of the possible use of ions as a source of power 
for space ships and missiles. That sounds reasonable, and a writer 
in a magazine has carried it to what might be called a: logical 
conclusion. He estimates that an ion-rocket would take about 
400 years to travel to the star Alpha Centauri Proxima, which is 
4.27 light years away. Thus, he says, if the rocket carries a crew, 
there will have to be arrangements for raising new families during 

the trip: thirteen generations, he reckons, will be born in space. 
na British justice has been in evidence throughout the year. There 
: was the usual crop of A. P. Herbert type cases, including one 
_ about a pedestrian who ran into a car and damaged it, and 
_ another who was knocked down on a zebra crossing by a black- 
- and-white cow. During the, course of the latter case, the judge 
said to counsel: ‘Is one to abandon every vestige of common 
sense in approaching this matter? * To which counsel replied: 
__ * Yes, my lord’. The Times summed up with one of its headlines 
i in the grand manner: ‘Cow unacquainted with zebra crossing 
tions. Posth exonerated’, 
the matrimonial field, too, the law of many lands has been 
ea occupied. There was, for example, a novel case in the 
nited Stars where a Mrs. Bantin sued Mr, Bantin’s business 


directors for $500,000 on the grounds that the office had alienated 
his affections. This precedent opens a rich new vein of precious 
metal to ‘neglected wives. A Frenchwoman, on the other hand, 
offered grounds for divorce which seemed medieval. Her husband, 
a jeweller, had made a silver chastity belt into which he locked her 
every time he went off for a weekend’s fishing. Meantime, 
psychiatrists in America started a clinic to treat patients suffering 
from matrimonial troubles. An important feature of this clinic is 
a room in which patients can knock stuffed dummies about and 
smash lots of crockery. 

An American magazine with a teenage circulation of 1,000,000 
readers advised them how to help their crazy, mixed-up mothers, 
by psychoanalysis. ‘ Try to build up your mother’s faith in herself, 
as a mother and a person’, it suggested. ‘ Have you ever really 
asked her how she met your father? Few women—even mothers— 
can resist telling about past emotional experiences to a really 
sympathetic listener ’. 

An American veterinary surgeon declared this year that 
American dogs are developing stomach ulcers caused by ‘ fears 
of traffic in city streets, doubts about food, and relations with 
ether dogs’. But if dogs had a thin time of it this year—and I am 
one who holds that they did—monkeys came into their own. 
Congo, of the Regents Park Zoo, and Betsy of Baltimore, held a 
two-chimpanzee show of abstract art at a London gallery, which 
was treated seriously by many of the critics. Another monkey star, 
J. Fred Muggs, of television fame, went to the New York 
Supreme Court to file a suit for enormous damages against the 
National Broadcasting Company and others, for ‘ conspiring to 
impair his reputation and commercial value’. So between the 
three of them the apes absolutely upheld the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. 

America has seen an unprecedented rush for adult sdackeiet 
this year. In New York City suburbs alone 300,000 sought to 
improve themselves this autumn. Courses included folk songs, 
tripping round to Tchaikovsky, kneading clay, throwing pots, 
aging gracefully in the modern world, presidential golf, ju-jitsu, 
and—most interesting of all—* making up your mind ’, If it turns 
out that this last subject can be learned at evening classes, what a 
benefit to the human race! 

Popular notions put forward by the medical faculty this year 
include the prescription of gin to make up a mixture of morphine 
and cocaine. This led to a fracas in which the Middlesex Executive 
Council declared gin was not a drug. But good sense stepped in 
with the Ministry of Health Appeal Board which held, as I do 
myself, that gin produces a sense of well-being which cannot be 
given by rectified spirit. 

A popular sport this year has been parachute jumping. This 
is not my cup of tea. Think of Lance-Corporal Davies, who 
accidentally landed in a German nudist camp and was set upon 
by an angry naked crowd. A chancy business this: one might 
come down on a notice saying ‘ Beware of the Bull’, or float 
embarrassingly into the Royal Enclosure at Ascot. 

—From a talk in the Home Service 


Pw eduiceday, January 1 


- Sir Hugh Foot begins talks stows ¢ Cyprus 
with Ministers in London 

Governor of Malta leaves for consultations 

____with the Colonial Secretary ; 

A British airliner is forced to land in 

ag Albania by Albanian fighters - 


Thursday, January 2 : 
Overtime ban by Health Service workers 


is called off; leaders decide to submit new 
five per cent. wage claim Pa 


A rebellion against the Venezuélat -Govern- 
ment is reported to have failed 


A deputation from the Isle of Wight sees: 
Minister of Supply about unemployment 
in the island arising from cancellation of 
Government contract for aircraft 


Friday, January 3 _ 


+ Sir Edmund Hillary and his party of New 
Zealanders arrive at the South Pole 


Britain’s gold and dollar reserves are stated’ 
' to have risen in December by $88,000,000 


The Government approves in principle Sir 
William Holford’s plan to develop the 
area round St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Mr. Heathcoat see ‘lone 10 Downing Street on January 6 © 
after being appointed to succeed Mr. Peter Thorneycroft as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Thorneycroft resigned after a 
disagreement with the Cabinet over the Estimates for the coming year 


- 


A private watergate built at the 
by King Henry III in the thirteentt 
has recently been found during x 
It is believed that the watergate mu: 
a direct entrance to the royal a 


Saturday, January 4 


Lord Waverley, 0.M., formerly Home Sec- 
retary and Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 
dies at the age of seventy-five 


The British aircraft which was forced to 
land in Albania is released 


~ Burma celebrates the tenth anniversary of 
independence 


Sunday, January 5 


1 Cabinet meeting. is held at 10° oes 
Street 


f=) Sir Edmund Hillary records an account of 

his journey to the Pole, Dr. Fuchs and ~ 

. his party are reported to be 360 miles 
from the South Pole — poe 


ae) 


; _ Monday, January 6 


a ~ Mr. Peter Thorneycroft resigns office as 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer owing to_ 

> disagreement in Cabinet over Budget 
estimates. The Financial and. Economic 
Secretaries also resign. Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, formerly Minister of Agriculture, 

is appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Dr. Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary disagree 

about future plans in Antarctica 


It is announced in Moscow that the size of 
the Soviet Armed Forces is to be reduced 
by 300,000 men 


_ Augustus John, 0.M., who ce. 
birthday on January 4: a pho 

pans at roea ei 
Tuesday, iets a 


é 


The Prime Minister leaves London on his 
si<-week tour of the Commonwealth 


Heavy gales in North Sea cause loss of 
Dutch ship and damage to other vessels - 


Right: OR. H. Williams ‘of Wales 
out of PR a to. bail tee 
- nationa! ugby ‘football ma 

Saturday “when Wales defeated — 


A general view of exhibits in the National Boat Show. at. Olympia, * ‘London touring - can % ard Ww a 
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Dr. Julian Huxley giving the first of a series of six lectures on birds to 
schoolchildren at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, London, on 
December 28. He is seen showing his audience ‘ Robert’, a red macaw. The 
five other lectures are being given by Mr. James Fisher, the ornithologist 


The giant radar scanner on the rebuilt aircraft carrier H.M.S. Victorious 

which rejoins the fleet this month. Seven years have been spent in 

modernising and partly rebuilding the carrier which now incorporates 

up-to-date equipment. One of its striking features is the 775-foot-long 
angled flight deck 


\ scene from Kenneth Macmillan’s new ballet ‘ The Burrow’ which was performed 

or the first time on January 2 by the Royal Ballet Company at the Opera House, 

Sovent Garden: in the claustrophobic atmosphere of a small, overcrowded room, 

me of the young girls (Brenda Bolton) tries to stop a fight between ‘ the humorous 
man’ (Donald Britton) and ‘ the outcast? (Edward Miller) 


A photograph taken recently in the Azores where volcanic eruptions have 
been persisting for several months: two men approach the scene of @ 
new eruption across a field covered by volcanic dust 


the problem of peace which took the 


Nato meeting in Paris. It is peace which 
will occupy us a great deal in the talks I shall 
be having with my fellow Prime Ministers in 


the. Commonwealth countries I am going to 


visit. 


et problem of how well we can get on with the 
Russians. And yet over Russian policy hangs a 
mt question mark. They often speak fair words. 
os They spoke many fair and friendly words to us 
in on New Year’s Day. Are these professions of 
c ; respect and friendship really genuine? Or are 
they saying a number of things they think we 
' would like to hear, in order to weaken our 
resolve? We can’t yet be sure of the truth. And 
it is a terrible responsibility for any Government 
; to have to choose to act upon this interpretation 
Sy or that without being absolutely certain. 


We, 9 Let me give you an example. There have been 

repeated proposals for the abolition of nuclear 
= armaments, atom bombs and hydrogen bombs. 
Ries Suppose that we worked out an agreement for 
* the abolition of such weapons and the prevention 


of their manufacture. That would be very 


attractive for many reasons—among others 
- because it would save us a great deal of money 
and effort. But suppose that as a result of such 
an agreement we found ourselves virtually 
defenceless before the greatly superior weight of 
Russian conventional arms—men, guns, tanks, 
“pee aeroplanes, surface ships and submarines? If 
that happened wouldn’t we bitterly regret the 
~~: Joss of our nuclear deterrent, the one weapon 
that must give pause to any enemy however 
powerful he may be in other respects? 
Some people may think that it’s no part of 
Communist philosophy or Russian intentions to 
bring any more countries into subjection by 
- force, and this may well be true. I_don’t rule it 
- out, not at all. But can anyone be sure? 
I look at it like this. In a curious way the 
knowledge of the immense devastation which 
would follow a world conflict does now deter 
- aggressors. The hydrogen bomb is a protection, 
for in a nuclear war neither side can win a 
victory. The fact that our sure defence lies in 
our ability to destroy an aggressor as cruelly as 
he destroys others is, of course, a horrible idea. 
I know that; but we daren’t let our revulsion 


best guarantee of safety from attack and so 
really the best guarantee of peace. 

i Now there is at the moment a kind a ae 

_-—s mate, and it’s worth considering how this has 
come about. 

In 1945, after the last war, we were all rene 


Bae. _ for a period of prolonged peace and friendship. — 
‘We had learned here to admire the courage and 
_-—s fortitude of our Russian allies. Although we 
_ differed profoundly from them in their attitude 
Be towards life and liberty we were confident that 


_—s we could live in harmony together; indeed if 
we'd thought of the phrase then we should have 


EACE is the problem of our day; it was - 
‘means ‘live and let live’, 
Heads of Governments to the recent - 


ae ; Our work for peace is dominated by the 


from the idea of the H-bomb deprive us of our 


Behe Prime "Minit: ha es “HAROLD MACMILLAN, MP. 7 


said ‘peaceful coexistence ee int realty: 
But, alas, our hopes 
were soon to be dashed. The Soviet Union which © 
had already swallowed the Baltic States brought 
most of eastern Europe into subjection, and, 
finally, the seizure of Czechoslovakia led to the 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation—Nato—now in its tenth year of life. This 
alliance of fifteen countries was born from the 
bitter experience of aggression and the deter- 
mination to halt it. In that purpose it has so far 
succeeded. And if therefore we have now reached 
a stalemate, it’s no bad thing, for at least it 
means that world conflict is much less likely, 
perhaps even impossible. 

Now a word on the American Seniribitie: 
It has certainly been very great. It may be, of 
course, that it has been to their own interest, 


but if their interest and ours coincides, and we - 


both see it, all the better for us both, If we had 


had this sort of co-operation with America after © 
the first war, we might not have had a second ~ 


war, And every government that we have had ' 
in Britain since 1947, of whatever political party, 


has welcomed and worked with the American — 


alliance. In 1948, for instance, American 
bombers arrived in Britain by an arrangement 
entered into by Mr. Attlee, then Prime Minister, 
This arrangement was later reaffirmed by Mr. 
Churchill, The Americans came to join in the 
protection of the free world. They are part of 
our joint defences, Of course their bases cannot 
be used for war—warlike operations—except by 
agreement between our two Governments. We 
have a veto, and they have a veto, The early 


_ American bombers were armed with the atom 
‘bomb; now they’re armed with the hydrogen 


bomb. If occasional flights with hydrogen bombs | 
are necessary to ensure the effectiveness and re-: 
liability of our defence, well then we must accept 
that necessity, for effective deterrence depends 


on an instant readiness to deter. These bombs, » 


of course, cannot go ‘off of their own accord, 
there can’t be any nuclear explosion, even if the 
aircraft which carries them falls and crashes. _ 


‘There would be a small—but very small—risk 


of radiation, indeed practically negligible. And 
to make the bombs effective needs an elaborate 
piece of technical drill by the crew of the air- 


craft, None of these bombs could be or would © 


be used except by deliberate military order given 
upon the instruction of both the British and the © 
American Governments acting in agreement. We 
ourselves have an absolute veto on the dropping 


- of these bombs from any plane based in ‘this 


country: there is no doubt about this whatever. 

Again, if bases for nuclear rockets are the 
up-to-date equivalent for bomb-carrying planes, 
then our whole defence policy, our whole 
strategy, really become meaningless unless we 


have these bases, and we will have exactly the 


same veto—exactly the same—on the use of the 
rockets as we now have on the use a bombs 
from aeroplanes. = 
Now for the future, There are two ways to. 
preserve Ros: peace of the world and | two oe: 


and they are not opposed, ee 


= aha ‘peonies in all the Nato. Goats 
ing. And we must stan, together or we shall 


_is not just a military alliance, it’s some 


are really complementary. The first 
tain the full anise of our age 


to eliminate any ‘differences between us— 
want to work for the fullest mutual ‘andes 


or the other ieee to be btekas up, for N 


more, it provides a moral basis for a large 
of the free world. That is: the first way, then. 
keep the alliances together. : 

But there is a “second way aie is" just 
_ important, the way of negotiation, of conci 
tion, and don’t let’s be dismayed by the faih 
up to date. We must go on with it, we mus 
go on trying. We intend to go on trying to ; 
some agreement with the Russians for disarma- 4 
ment and for the-relief of tension in the world. — 
All sorts of plans have been discussed. In the — 
Disarmament Commission of the United 
Nations, four countries, Britain, Americ 
Canada, and France, recently put forward what | 
we thought was a fair plan for at least partial 
disarmament. Anyway this plan received” 4 
overwhelming support of the Assembly of: the — 
United Nations; not one single country voted — 
against it, except, alas, Russia and the satellites. 

There was a time, last summer, when I hac 
every hope the Soviet Government would begin 
to discuss this plan seriously with us, but in 
the end these hopes, too, were dashed, All the 
same we mustn’t give up, we must try again. Ss 
Well, what can we do? We can start by a solemn 
pact of non-aggression. This has been done be- 
fore. It will do no harm. It might do good. We 
must. reach an agreement about the test of 
nuclear weapons, their manufacture, their use 
and their ee but We must also Beals 


need deeds as eae 


new methods but we must carry ernie us the 
lessons of the past, Our purpose, our whole 
purpose, is to’ create confidence, It’s no 
taking away one fear and creating ERE 
have at least gained this, that we have 
such an even balance of power as makes 
almost impossible. Don’t let us lose this advan- 
tage. Therefore, in the plans propo: whether 


by fie chiasineation ef enene wr a re 


duction of a or. by ote ott 


We on'onr side noth 

inspectors ranging over our countries, 
ae as inspectors could do the same without 
ndranc in the Soviet bloc. : 


) reach agreement with the Soviet Government. 
r example, I have been myself at. two high- 
meetings with the Russians—one of Heads 
of Governments, the other of Foreign Ministers. 
cy have watched the work of the Disarmament 
¥C onference. We couldn’t get an agreement. But 
I don’t despair, and that is why at Nato last 
Boesch we made it perfectly clear that we were 
‘ready and-anxious to make a new effort to break 
_ the deadlock. For my part I don’t mind whether 
“we make it through the United Nations or at 
aad smaller meeting. Whether it is done this 
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< 
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2, ‘The Shadow of the ‘Bulge’ 

: Sir,—Mr. Wellens’ reply underlines my 


original point, that our etlucationAt outlook is 
parochial and our, educational pins out of 
_ date. 

No one rear k pricrcecd in education 
could fail to be exhilarated by progress from a 
two-thirds illiteracy rate to a general leaving 
age of seventeen in under half a century; just as 


~ 


¢- 
is - 


_ Scientists everywhere were excited by the satel-. 


lites. The two advances go together and open 
completely new horizons. If my assessment 
_ suggests vodka, perhaps Mr. Wellens will view 
more soberly the recent American reaction; 
_ £645,000,000 voted for educational expansion in 
_ four years to emulate Soviet achievements. 
The Astronomer Royal, just returned from 
_ Russia, writes that they regard schools as_the 
$ most important things in the country and we 
must do the same. Yet educationists are now 
= fully occupied in resisting the Government’s 
- iniquitous proposal for a block grant which, on 
- top of continuous cuts in expenditure, would 
_ prevent development in the state schools. Mean- 
_ while large grants have been made out of the 
profits of industry to the ‘ public’ schools. What 
clearer evidence could there be of a class 
approach to educational opportunity and ex- 
- pansion? 

I went to a ‘ public’ school and do not need 
to be told how they are recruited and run. Over 
> cleveri years I have seen my own children, and 
many others, pass through the state system; 

through primary classes of forty or more, drill- 
; g in comprehension tests, selection and all the 
t. How could I suppose that all children 

pass G.C.E.? The system is designed to 
ure that they do not. First ¢éleven-plus, 
_ prevents three-quarters or more from 


4 
4 
= 
é 
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; standard to reduce numbers entered from 
schools, topped by a marking system 


lobody could have tried harder than we have - 


- - Ser ious hehe channels, of a com- 


bination of both, the object would be to clear 
away the rubble of old controversies and dis- 


‘agreements, and then perhaps to get the path 


ready for a meeting of Heads of Government, 

_ So I start the New Year in a spirit of con- 
fidence. We have achieved a lot, we must try in 
1958 to move forward, We sometimes hear a lot 


of loose talk nowadays about the change of 


position of this country in the world. Some 
people even say that we’re a spent force, but the 
world would be a very different and a lot less 
hopeful place if Britain did not exist. We are 


the heart and centre of the Commonwealth, we 


are the only country in the world to be a full 
member of all three defensive organisations set 
up by the free world. 


* Broadcast on January 4 


raise the leaving age and qualify all children 
at the close of the secondary course. This is 
what secondary education for all means. With- 
out it there can be no firm foundation for the 
necessary expansion of higher education, let 


alone claims to be an educated democracy. 


To answer Mr. Marshall, the Soviet ten-year 
school, like all continental gymmnasia, carries a 
broad programme of studies right to the top. 
It therefore reaches a higher standard of general 
education, and provides a better foundation for 
advanced studies, than our grammar schools 
which shed subjects not needed for G.C.E.— 
and pupils who cannot stand the pace—all along 
the line, and pass on premature specialists in 
two or three related subjects to the universities. 
_ Too many educational ‘experts’ cannot see 
beyond the limitations imposed by our present 
system and, by fathering the blame on the 
children, continually argue against the very 
possibility of progress. There could be no greater 
disservice to the children and the nation. 

Yours, etc., 

Leicester Joan SIMON 

Sir,—I have been most interested in the corre- 
spondence about ‘ The Shadow of the “ Bulge is 
because it seems so typical of our national habit 
of self-deprecation. 

No doubt the technological progress of the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States is formidable 
but have we much to grumble about regarding 
our achieveménts so far? What is wrong with an 
educational systern which during recent years 
produced the inventor of television, provided 
the fundamental knowledge (alas!) for the atom 
bomb, has harnessed atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, provided the men responsible for the 
speed records on lJand and sea (and Wwe suspect 

recapture the air record), is on the verge 

harnessing H-power (a truly astounding feat), 

has produced the Britannia, discovered 
penicillin, built Jodrell Bank, and so forth? 

We are worried because we think we have not 
the quantity of technologists that Russia and 
America has. But what about the quality? 
Appositely the talk in THE LISTENER of January 
2, ‘What is the Right Attitude to Science?’ 
provides the answer although the author seems 
to think that a classical or arts degree is inimical 
ae 


The ‘Commonwealth itself is more than an 
alliance, it is a living force, held together by 
ideas which live in men’s hearts, Last year—only 
a few; weeks ago—I had talks with the Canadian 
Prime Minister. Next Tuesday,* I am setting 
out on the first journey ever made by a British 
Prime Minister in office to the countries of the 
Commonwealth in Asia and Australasia. 

Well, I have tried to sketch tonight some of 
the hopes we have as well as some of the 
dangers we know of, I’ve not tried to lull you 
into any belief that we can expect sudden or 
dramatic solutions to the many problems which 
have distracted the post-war world, All the same, 
we can, with good reason, cherish the hope that 
1958 will see us making at least some progress 
forward on our road to real peace. 


Letters to the Editor 


I would like to say that a‘classical education 
is the foundation of our better educational 
system. Whilst we have classically educated 
public servants scientists need have no fear, for 
a classical man sees things as a whole. And while 
scientists still have some concepts of the arts, 
humanists in turn have little to fear.—Yours, etc., 

Gidea Park GEORGE E, ASSINDER 


Radio Drama 

Sir,—It would be too much to expect readers 
of THE LISTENER to follow me in renewal of 
the chase of Mr. Roy Walker round his pet 
mulberry bush, I will therefore confine my com- 
ment to corrections of two matters of fact. 

(1) ‘World Theatre’ has not—repeat not— 
been banished from the Home Service. (I feel 
that the adoption of the ‘ World Theatre’ label 
by the B.B.C. Television Service is one of the 
greatest compliments that has ever been paid 
to the policy of this department.) 

(2) Our Drama Department has not—repeat 
not— turned its back on the theatre’. 

Yours, etc., 
‘ VaL GIELGUD 

Broadcasting House, London, W.1 


Musie and the Third Programme 

Sir,—Many of us who have remained mute 
with horror at what has been done to B.B.C. 
music in general and to the Third Programme 
in particular will have been refreshed and in- 
vigorated by Mr. Dyneley Hussey’s just and 
timely protest which was admirably terse, lucid, 
and to the point. 

There can have been few more depressing 
examples of official stupidity than that provided 
by the recent history of the Third Programme. 
What was the object of the exuberant tenth- 
birthday celebrations? Why draw special atten- 
tion to a worthy cultural monument immediately 
prior to ordering its destruction? For what we 
have left is of no more significance than Samson 
shorn of his hair. Why should the minority of 
intelligent and critical listeners be cynically 
sacrificed for the greater satisfaction of the 
millions of morons whose closest approach to 
intellectual activity consists in gaping at what 
they call the ‘ telly ’?—Yours, etc., 

Dunmow * GEOFFREY SHARP 


Se landk a fe Midnight Sun 


Hot springs, volcanic landscapes, rugged mountains, superb 


EVERYONE. 


|Ilustrated colour brochures — 
available -include 


_ waterfalls. Ideal for anglers, bird-watchers, horsemen, explorers. 
Warmed by the Gulf Stream. 


y Frequent air services from London and Glasgow; fortnightly 
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Holidays Abroad 


sailings from Leith. 
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P. your holiday 


Delicious Food 
Excellent Hotels 
Good Bathing 
Golfing - Sailing 
‘Enchanting Scenery 
Grand Hospitality 
and above all 
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. 1 Motor Coach Tours 


Full details and illustrated colour 
+ brochure applicable to the holiday of 
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Today the splendours of the 
gorgeous East may be visited 
and enjoyed amid modern: 
comforts. Travel in India is 
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Working in Loud Noise 

Sir,—Mr, Jay’s letter raises four interesting 
- points about noise. First, there are undoubtedly 
# individual differences in some of the effects: I 
concentrated on the ‘internal blinks’ because 
they occur in a high proportion of people. 

‘Secondly, almost any change in the conditions 
of work will produce a temporary change in 
performance: either improvement or deteriora- 
tion, depending on the size of the change and 
the time since it occurred, A common pattern is 
a brief period of worse work followed by a much 
longer period of improved performance. A 
_ change from noise to quiet may produce these 

temporary effects just as much as the opposite 
__ change, and I therefore confined my talk to pro- 
__ longed situations. - 

z Thirdly, a minimum level of sensory stimula- 
tion is known to be necessary for alertness, But 

I am surprised if Oxford provides any rooms 

for her sons which fall below this level. Total 

silence is very rare and expensive indeed. 
Fourthly, performance may improve in some 
respects even while it is deteriorating in others. 

A group of ‘students, who were asked to study 

in a laboratory while music was played, read 

more than a group who studied in quiet: but 
the music group was worse on a test of the 
material studied. , 

The foregoing statements are all based on ex- 
perimental results, Regrettably, self-criticism is 
one of the first casualties from many forms of 
stress; and I have derived considerable amuse- 
ment from the confident liking for noise ex- 
pressed by experimental subjects whose perform- 
ance I knew to be impaired by it. I mention 
this lest the praiseworthy accuracy of Mr. Jay’s 
observation should make anyone think that 
psychological questions can be settled from the 
armchair.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge 
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A Religious Justification of Divorce 

Sir,—I am grateful to Miss de Beausobre for 
the references for her talk. They do not how- 
ever substantiate the views_she attributes to St. 
Basil. 

Rule 4 of the Canonical Epistle to Amphilo- 
chius treats of a matter quite different from that 
of divorce, viz. that of second marriages, third 

_ marriages, and more. These—the Digami, 
- Trigami, Polygami of the Greek—were all valid 
marriages entered into by widows or widowers. 
Strange as it may seem to us a canonical penance 
was imposed in the Eastern Church on anyone 
__ marrying a second time. In this Rule 4 St. Basil 
rules that the penance for a person marrying a 
_ third time should be in proportion. If such an 
attitude were adopted by the saint in the case of 
the marriages of those whose partners had died 
we have a presumption of what it was in the 
case of those whose partners still lived. 
In Rule 9 I presume the sentence from which 
B it is concluded St. Basil justified divorce is: ‘A 
husband forsaken by his wife and living with 


dig pe ke - 
is 
*) 


- another woman deserves indulgence’. If the 
peatolesncs in question means the right to 


: sialaesice must be granted to an innocent wife 
- abandoned by her guilty husband. The opening 
ser sua the Canon cites the sentence of the 


e case of a wife ahi innocent. It 
_ from this very Canon. It is 


HE “LISTENER 


: a stated in Canon 48 of the Second 
Canonical Epistle to Amphilochius. ‘The wife 
who has been abandoned by her husband must 
remain (unmarried). For if the Lord said: if a 
man leaves his wife, apart from the case of forni- 
cation, he makes her the object of adultery, by 
the very fact He calls her the object of adultery 
He precludes her from being united with any 
other man’. St. Basil consequently cannot be 
quoted as authorising divorce. 

As regards the reference to the Council of 
Constantinople I should wish for time in its 
examination.—Yours, etc., 


Belfast FRANCIS MORGAN 


Sir,—May I refer Miss Iulia de Beausobre 
and interested readers to the late Father G. H. 
Joyce’s Christian Marriage? This comprehensive 
and eloquent summary gives careful considera- 
tion to the teaching of St. Basil the Great and 
quotes the full text of the relevant passages in 
his first and second letters to Amphilochius. It 
also includes, among evidence from later cen- 
turies, the Greek text of Canon 87 of the 
Council in. Trullo. 

By refraining from interpreting fragments of 
‘evidence in isolation, the learned Father Joyce 
demonstrated that: 

(1) ‘ During the first five centuries of our era 
there is not to be found a single utterance of any 
Christian teacher nor a single decree of any 
council which furnishes support to the view that 
the marriage-tie can under any circumstances be 
severed ’, 

(2) Thereafter, owing originally to submission 
to the Emperors, ‘it is perfectly plain that in 


‘the Greek Church marriage has completely lost 


that character of indissolubility . . . which the 
fathers and councils regarded as an essential 
property of marriage within the Church of 
Christ ’, 

The Council in Trullo was entirely Oriental 
in attendance and, though held to be oecumeni- 
cal by the Greek Church and annexed by that 
Church to the Sixth General Council, its canons 
have never been ratified in the West and it was 
dubbed a ‘ reprobate synod’ by St. Bede. 


: Yours, etc., 
Worthing V. E, BROOKE 


Chance and Joseph Conrad 

Sir—tIn his talk on ‘Chance and Joseph 
Conrad’ (THE LISTENER, December 26) Mr. 
Hough remarks that ‘ We do not live in Sulaco 


_as we live in Tolstoy’s St. Petersburg, Flaubert’s 


Normandy, or Lawrence’s Eastwood’. There is, 
however, a radical difference between the three 
places mentioned and Conrad’s Sulaco. Mr. 
Hough’s examples are studies in real societies, 
but Conrad’s is entirely imaginary. As for the 
methods of the authors in question: .Tolstoy’s 
photographic insistence, Flaubert’s meticulous 
‘scrupulosity, and Lawrence’s far-fetched indig- 
nation: all of these are far removed from the 
merely artistic representation which is Conrad’s 
glory. He should be compared, if we are to have 
a comparison. worth anything at all, with 
Dostoevsky as a Russian, Sartre and Camus as 
Frenchmen, and Hemingway and Faulkner as 
English-speaking novelists. 

Mr, Hough further remarks that ‘his is 
largely a male world’. This is surely false. 
Certainly there are no Natashas, no Emma 
Bevarys, and no Connie Chatterleys, because 
Conrad would have been the first to disclaim the 


artistic necessity of such photographic or 
didactic characterisation—he is, as he says in his 
introduction, intent on creating an almost 
symbolic world ‘with the misty Campo for 
mute Witness of events flowing from the 
passions of men short-sighted in good and evil’. 
Nostromo himself dies because of a woman, 
and it is Emilia Gould who bears the most in- 
tense suffering for the materialistic universe 
which her husband created. And, at the end of 
the novel, the women are the most forceful 
characters, particularly Antonia Avellanos. 

It is well known ‘that Mr. Hough is second- 
in-command of the new ‘ Lawrence Cult’, and 
it may be as well to compare Conrad with 
Lawrence to the former’s advantage. Where 
Lawrence has to insist to the point of manic 
hysteria, Conrad lets the narrative do the work: 
where Lawrence has to describe a love scene 
with all the intimate knowledge and phraseology 
at his disposal, Conrad (in the scene between 
Antonia and Martin Decoud). uses the more 
artistic method of economy (and, 4ncidentally, 
the more realistic): finally, where Lawrence 
strives to create a ‘scene’ (such as in The 
Rainbow) by the use of the mere faculty of 
memory, Conrad uses his whole artistic con- 
sciousness and achieves a result far beyond 
Lawrence’s power.—Y ours, etc., 


Allestree C, J. Drxon 


A ‘Portrait of George Gissing’ 

Sir,—I regret that absence abroad has pre- 
vented me until now from seeing Mr. Eric F. 
Mansley’s letter arising out of Mr, Michael 
Swan’s generous comments in THE LISTENER 
of December 5 on the radio ‘ Portrait of George 
Gissing ’ compiled by me: 

Mr. Mansley asks for the evidence that Giss- 
ing ‘did commit an act of dishonesty’ apart 
from the account given by Morley Roberts in 
The Private Life of Henry Maitland, ‘an 
admittedly unreliable “biography” .. .” 

Roberts is unreliable, admittedly, on dates, 
chronology, detail, and for those long periods 
when he was out of touch with Gissing, But 
he was at Owen’s College, Manchester, when 
the incident in question is supposed to have 
occurred, It would be odd if he should have 
written the book with the intention of maligning 
one of his greatest friends. It may well be that 
witnessing the incident at first-hand he decided 
to give an account of it that would save his 
friend from the malignancy of others, and this 
I took to be the case. 

As for ‘the expiation theory ’, it was not the 
purpose of the broadcast to put forward any 
“theory” whatsoever, and that ‘ expiation’ was 
not a word used by me or anyone else. What I 
did try to emphasise was Gissing’s compassion, 
suggesting this as the reason for what judged by 
ordinary standards might appear to be incon- 
sistencies in his conduct.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 ANTHONY CURTIS 


Mr. E. M. Forster as a Symbolist 

Sir—May I correct a puzzling error in 
my piece on Mr. E. M. Forster (THE LISTENER, 
January 2)? The words ‘ in this connection ’, at 
the end of the second paragraph, should read 
‘in disconnection’. As a matter of fact the ex- 
pression was substituted at the last moment for 
‘ discretely ’, which is a difficult word to broad- 
cast.—Yours, etc., 


Reading FRANK KERMODE 


By. O look at as a whole ‘ The Age of Louis 
>) XIV’ is the most satisfying winter 
exhibition that has been held at the 
Royal Academy for some years. It is 


walls are not crowded; it is both intelligently 
and beautifully hung by the French authorities 
who have organised it; and since its strength 
is drawn almost entirely from the 
provinces of France and hardly at all | 
from the Louvre or Versailles it con- — 
tains a high proportion of works which 
will be unfamiliar in England to all but 
a very few Specialists. How many from 
this side of the Channel have been to 
the museums at Nancy, Nantes, or Nar- 

* bonne, not to mention those at Pau or 
Perpignan? Not even the Louvre, which 
has the greatest masterpieces but which 
is irritatingly modest about its collection 
of seventeenth-century French paintings 
so that it keeps most of them in the 
dépot, regularly puts on show such a 
connected and comprehensive display of 
the period. 

Nor, in judging the appearance ‘of_the 
exhibition, should one overlook the fact 
that the Academy itself seems this year 
to provide a singularly appropriate set- 
ting. The stone-grey hessian and the 

occasional darker grey hangings are 
~ exactly right for these mostly rather 

-__ serious pictures, and the lighting is good. 

Not only do the central: hall and the 
large Gallery III look splendid with 

' their tapestries, but the altarpieces, such 

* as Vouet’s ‘ Crucifixion’ and the ‘St. 
Michael presenting his Arms to the 
 -Virgin’ which is attributed to one or 
more of the Le Nain brothers, can be 
effectively seen probably for the first — 
_ time since they left the artists’ studios. 

' The rooms containing sculpture, silver 

objects, and books have also been 
admirably arranged. The only real 
failure is with the drawings, some of 


which, especially the Claudes, have been given 
Spal rather bleak canary-yellow mounts and have 


been put into frames which are much too heavy. 


The exhibition is roughly divisible into two. 


halves. The first covers works from nearly the 
_ beginning of the century to about 1660, when 
Louis XIV came of age and personally took 
i over the government of France. The second 
covers the period of his reign proper, when 
the arts became closely centred on his own 
personality. The first period by contrast has 


little directly to do with Louis, or indeed with — 


any one man, and some of the artists included 
in this exhibition are technically there only 
_ because they died after he was born. A few 
who have been brought in died even earlier. 

None the less, this was a heroic phase and well 
worth representing as fully as possible. Not 
_ counting Bellange and Callot, who are hardly 
_ shown at all, it begins curiously enough with a 


comparatively small (372 items), so that the. 


‘Achilles and the Gente » by Pierre Puget: 
_* The Age of Louis XIV’, at the Royal Academy 


French: “Art at the Royal Academy — 


By MICHAEL KITSON 


group of artists who conspicuously lacked the 
main quality one usually and quite rightly 
associates with French art, namely clarity. 


Valentin, Vignon, Tournier and Blanchard are 
crude, unformed, and the two striking successes 
of the first gallery are the Vouet heads, both 
probably self-portraits; that from Arles in par- 
ticular is as free in handling, though not as 


subtle, as a painted self-portrait by Bernini. 


It is, in fact, with Vouet in a different mood, 


after his return from France, and with Georges _ 


de La Tour, that the exhibition really comes 
alive. La Tour, who is shown here with nine 
works—about half his total surviving pro- 


duction—is certainly the most arresting per-. 
sonality in this half of the exhibition. No one 
else is both by turns and at once quite so_ 


intensely moving and so intensely awkward. He 
has not only the improvising, ad hoc type of 
clumsiness peculiar to the Caravaggesque idiom 
which he adopted, but also a lack of that sur- 


face fluency which even minor artists of almost — 
all other European schools possessed at this 
moment, but which the French avoided. While 


eliminating inessentials, La Tour, te Nain, 
Philippe de Champaigne, even Poussin and 
Claude, were all in their various ways rigorously 
faithful to the description of essentials. Con- 


from the exhibition 


form of painting. And in fact, if the hero of the 
first phase of this exhibition is Georges de La 


a ‘Faun’, inspired by ecpom es 
Gallery VIII. 
, “¢ vi 
" mA 5 


sider, for example, the relentless logic with © 
which La Tour in ‘St. Jerome’ pursues the. c 
artistic problem set by the legs of the kneeling . 
old man. He makes no concession at all to 
formal neatness of effect. Or consider his ‘ St. 
Irene with the wounded St. Sebastian’. The 

basic premise, as it were, of his treatment of the — . 
nude in this composition is quite different from = 
that of the ‘St. Jerome’; not realism of 
texture and bone-structure but their ex- y 
treme simplification is the starting point; 7 
yet once accepted, the new problem ‘thus 
set is followed through to the end where 
the body looks almost like a primitive 
wooden statue that has fallen over. ete 


In a more domestic key, Gallery V = a 
contains some of the most unexpected = 
_ Pictures in the exhibition. The still life 
by Sebastian Stoskopff of a joint of ee 
meat, a basket, and some empty glasses is : 


not unworthy of his Dutch contempor- a 
ary, Heda, and the little picture of a | 
‘Dying Child’ by an unknown French cr 
artist in this gallery is a pathetic foil = 
to La Tour’s ‘Nouveau Né’. Further 

on, too, and leading to the second half . 
of the exhibition, there are excellent 
works by Philippe de Campaigne. What 
is missing, however, owing to the con-— ; 
centration of their works in the Louvre 

rather than in provincial.museums, is a 
worthy representation of Poussin and 
Claude. The five Poussins from the — 

. provinces are all interesting and early or © 
fairly early, but the two masterpieces, 
the ‘Landscape with Diogenes’ and the © 
“Eliezer and Rebecca’, are both ‘extras’ _ 
from the Louvre. So is one of the two” 
good Claudes, the other being the beauti- 
ful, though not outstanding, ‘ Landscape 
with the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli’. 

Poussin and Claude should ideally ay 
have provided a third term between the __ 
first and the second halves of this ex- 
hibition, a term which would have been 
greater than either of them. As it is, and 

owing in addition to the lack of really classical Tapa 
works by members of the French academy after 

1660, one comes in Gallery VIII into the world 

of Louis XIV unexpectedly suddenly, But what ‘ei 

the exhibition shows as clearly as was possible = 

in the circumstances is that the art of the last = 
forty years of the century is at least as effective, 

if not more so, in the forms of architecture, _ 

sculpture, and pure decoration as it is in the 


Tour, the hero of the second phase is equally __ 
certainly, if less obviously, the sculptor, Pierre 
Puget, The force and brilliance of his imagina- 
tion, combined with a tense compactness rare in 
European art at this moment, can be seen, foto. 
example, in the drawing reproduced « on this 
page or best of all, in the marble statue fe 


our a fe oan scene. : 
whe have attuned or wish to attune 


a beaten by soars on ee 
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Asa Seredessional: artist and eaearuo: af 
piles Mie. Polunin, ieee the warm ties of 


the Lait? eae aor the: manner that 
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pers cowering See their counters to 


ajainy: to interest prge and as in. the 


he he writes about poetry and when he begs for 
ey. He knew his vital requirements, It i isa 


stipe ae interpolates notes where these are 


necessary to explain a reference, 

_ They sent their poems to each ‘other for 
critical comment, and the interest of these letters _ 
is in the view they give of the poet’s workshop. 


The myth of the slap-happy poet searing the 


page with white-hot inspiration is decisively 
smothered by this glimpse of Dylan Thomas at 
his trade. He was, Mr. Watkins tells us, a slow 


and patient worker. ‘His method of composition 


was itself painfully slow. He used separate work- 
sheets for individual lines, sometimes a page or 


two being devoted to a Stnpls line, while the 


poem was gradually built up, phrase by phrase ’. 

In every utterance about poetry Thomas betrays 
pride of craft, insight into his one source of 
pleasure. He asks for freshness of imagination, 
for words caught out of life, not out of ‘the 
nostalgia of literature’, ‘I want a poem to do 
more than just to have the appearance of “ hav- 
ing been created ”, I think, of the poem, that the 
words are chosen, and then lie down contented 
with your choice’, He tests with infinite patience 
the phrases, the individual words, of his own 
and his friend’s poems. He censures Mr. 


- Watkins for an awkwardness of expression: 


aa 


poppy’ s nonchalance” , . . sounds like a 
man with a lisp and a stutter trying to gargle’, 
- But the poet too must pay the rent, This 
book is full of desperate postscripts that grow 
into solid begging letters, A pound or two, five 
shillings, half a crown even: ‘If you do have a 
tiny bit to spare, whether it clinks or tinkles, let 
alone rustles, do send it, Vernon. This is absurd 

. My head’s been whirling with wondering 
hae to get twopence, fairly or foully, to put on 
this nearly a letter’. This nagging need was 
stilled only by work. Eventually it scattered his 
concentration and made impossible the only 
activity that gave him pleasure. There is pathos 
in the words of the last letter: ‘ All well -but 
poor and tired here’. That was the prelude to 
the end of him, the sad business of selling the 
= at the expense of poetry and life. 


Erich Kleiber. A memoir by yatie: 


Russell. Deutsch. 21s. 
This is a cut above its not particularly intelligent 
kind, in that Mr. Russell shows uncommon good 
sense when treating the famous Austrian con- 


ductor Kleiber not so much as a god but as a- 


human being. At the end of the last century a 
conductor would be looked on as a musician. 
Then began the era of hero worship and he 
became a public darling. To Nikisch, much 
admired by the young Kleiber who worked 
under him in Damstadt, a great trainer of or- 
chestras and a dedicated interpreter of music 
who was in that way of the stern fibre of a 
Richter, there then succeeded lesser men of 
wider popular appeal. That is not the whole 
story. There were then and are now serious 
practitioners. But they do not hit the headlines 
or “make their audiences swoon, do not, in fact, 
make a pile. Yet it has been those smarter men 


who have made the running in society papers | ; 
and eventually the only way a serious conductor 


could impress himself on the public was to 


ne? 
“+ 
t 


develop a sore head, to become a bearish, dis- 


gruntled figure.. Toscanini came to that. 

There are rumours of a similar attitude among 
some living conductors and now we find that 
Kleiber too could be difficult; probably the only 
way a man of vision and integrity could make 
headway against officialdom and prove himself 
something better than a star performer. We here 
saw him relatively seldom. Indeed his most 
memorable impact on many of his admirers, as 
they then became, was when he was practically 
invisible, conducting ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ at 


‘Covent Garden and starting the Prelude with an 


astounding impetuosity. Here was something 
more than just a conductor; a man who had 
got right inside the soul of young Octavian. 
The illustrations to this book include a revealing 
group: Walter slightly ingratiating, next to him 
Toscanini a mask, then Kleiber a small, wary, 
smiling figure, Klemperer overtopping them all 
and giving nothing away, finally Furtwang’er 
half side-face but with his eyes on the camera. 
None of them has been so well served in their 
biographers as has Kleiber. Besides this Mr. 
Russell has useful information about German ~ 
musical politics and prints some informative 
new letters from Alban Berg about the first per- 
formance under Kleiber of his opera ‘ Wozzeck’ 
and other matters. 


Kingdom of the Octopus. By F. W. Lane. 
Jarrolds. 30s. 


People were first made ‘ octopus-conscious’” by 
Victor Hugo’s highly coloured fictional account 
in the Toilers of the Sea of his hero Gilliatt’s 
desperate fight with a so-called devil-fish in a 
Channel Island sea-cave. The thrills of horror 
enjoyed by his readers were heightened by 


- Gustave Doré’s dramatic illustration of the 


combat. This attitude of unreasoning horror 
towards the octopus and its relations has per- 
sisted, and is the conventional reaction towards 
the mention or the sight of them. This 
is a pity because when an observer regards them 
objectively he finds that they are among the 
most interesting of living creatures, and the 
emotions aroused by studying them are those of 
pleasure and admiration for their great beauty 
of form, colour and movement. 

Octopuses, cuttle-fish, squids, and their less 
familiar relations—collectively the cephalopods 
—are molluscs, and belong to the group of 
animals that includes the snails and slugs, the 
oyster, mussel, cockle, and the ship-worm. Some 
of them are the largest living invertebrates, so 
large that they can exist only in the sea where 
they are water-borne and consequently do not 
have to support the great weight of their bodies; 
their soft tissues would be inadequate to carry it 
on land. They have a highly developed nervous 
system which reaches its outward expression in 
the large and highly efficient eyes—perhaps more 
efficient than those of the vertebrates. 

One of the most striking things about the 
cephalopods is their power of changing colour 
and pattern; the colour changes of the chame- 
leon are amateurish beside the rapid blushes of 
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to feats the 5 ae 


an old cate fish, oe it will 


liet of numerous other animals, sea 
whales, and fishes. They are seldom 
uralists who until recently had not 
methods of Seenes 3 and capturing 


ed whales, feeds. ‘as much on beshalopods 
ee qa as a aa rule the et 


oe des: ee oe giant und and the 
ting struggle is doubtless a dramatic one. 


_ marked iit OE. scars. ears by the pickia 
a on the arms of giant squids—suckers about the 
size of breakfast cups—and by long scratches 
_ produced by the claws that giant squids bear at 
the ends of some of their arms. It is significant 
- that these scars, which may be several yards 
long, in general converge towards the whale’s 
mouth and show that the outcome of the en- 
counter is usually i in favour of the whale. 
All these things and a vast quantity of others 
are fully described and~discussed in this book 
which is the first popular one on the subject 
Ber be published in English for over eighty years. 
Iti is illustrated*°with many photographs of great 


a _ interest, including sixteen very: beautiful ones 


Tey colour. ‘ 


-OMy Early Life. By E. H. W. Mepersieli. 
_ Edited by Rowland Watson. 
Spearman. 12s. 6d. 

bs The | late E. H. W. Meyerstein ( he died in 1952) 
vas one of. ‘the oddest literary figures of our odd 
literary” century. Born in Hampstead of a 
wealthy and distinguished Jewish family, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Magdalen, he grew up to 
- -be—judging from this book—a person with a 
ee: fear of life. Perhaps the most telling 
E. and painful thing he records in this remarkable 
aes ay about himself and his family is of the 
7 “time when his. mother, on Armistice Day, came 
i the British Museum; where he was on the staff 
the Manuscript Department, and insisted on 
ing beside him while he supervised readers in 
Students’ Room. — 

m this, those acquainted with that austere 


; psychological make-up and under- 
she: resigned from the museum (by 

next day and spent the remaining 
ur ‘years of his life as a literary recluse 
rooms in Gray’s Inn. There he amassed 
ne name of Shee. and musical 


n. “Of his | own Se aican, hie life of 
; ov sce oedema 


off his emotions, Yet. 


ry of learning may deduce much of — 


his talent. Perhaps if ‘ Fite had 
oney_ and more challengers, he might 
achieved more and been happier. But this 


Portrait-study in adolescence. It is outspoken 


and secretive, shy and honest, and will interest 


all who collect specimens of English intro- 
‘spective writing, to which it is a genuine contri- 
bution. It might almost have been written by 


— of The Way of Ail lope 


Gorkha: The Story of che Gurkhas of 
Nepal. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis 
- Tuker. Constable. 45s. 


This book takes its title from the village in the 


central Himalayas whence came the martial race 
now known the world over as Gurkhas. 
Nowadays the term is commonly applied to any 
inhabitant of Nepal, but two hundred years ago 
it was unknown outside the tiny mountain king- 
dom of which Gorkha was the capital. 

Even as late as the eighteenth century the 


‘country we now know as Nepal consisted of a 


number of independent and constantly warring 
states; conditions were similar to those in 
Renaissance Italy. The so-called Nepal Valley, 


in which Kathmandu, the capital, is situated, 


was largely inhabited and ruled by the Newars, 
a people of considerable artistic sensibility but 
lacking in military ambition. It was therefore 
only a matter of time before they succumbed 
to the repeated onslaughts of the virile but 


undoubtedly barbarian tribesmen of Gorkha, 


whose ancestors, until last year, were the rulers 
of the country. 
~ General Tuker has acinsivably simplified the 


history of what came to be known as the Rana. 


family, the numerous members of which until 


recently held every position of importance in 


the state of Nepal. It is in point of fact an 


extremely complex and indeed bloodstained. 


story, of which many details are discreditable. 
And the peculiar system by which the entire 
financial and other resources of the country 
remained at the personal disposal of one man 
could only be tolerable when the individual con- 
cerned was a man of outstanding quality, as 
was Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher, who held 
supreme power for twenty-eight years, 

‘It is not possible in a brief review even to 


summarise the various events which led, in 1956, 


to the breaking of the Rana stranglehold, and 
the ‘subsequent emergence of the King of Nepal 
as a political figure. It must however be noted 
that the present chaotic condition of the country, 
which is nothing like ready for any form of 
representative government, is probably a neces- 
sary stage in the evolution of something better 
than the former autocracy, however benevolent. 
-« General Tuker, who knows better than most 
the value of Nepal’s contribution to the British 
in two world wars, tries his best to make a case 
for the Ranas who made that contribution pos- 
sible, but it is difficult to sustain. It is, of 
course, possible, as he suggests, that if we ‘had 
given better advice to successive Maharajas, and 
particularly in recent years, much of the present 
trouble might have been avoided. However, a 
system of rule which seems almost to have been 
expressly designed to prevent the emergence of a 
middle class was bound in the end to fail. It now 
appears that the Newars, always looked down 


, carefully edited by Mr. Rowland Watson, 
; well worth publishing as an Edwardian 


ae eae their own past history, or 


peed like their immediate Rana predecessors, } 


they too overplay their hands. 


This book is a useful] summary of the bieoree 2 
of Nepal, and the account of the country’s 


relations with both Britain and India since the 
war, in which the author was personally 
involved, is of particular value. It is a pity that 
neither of the two maps is up to date, and that 
the rather selective bibliography contains no 
mention of Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, a 
most important and delightful book about a 
part of Nepal which until recently no other 


: European had ever visited. 


Yulengor: Nomads of Arnhem’ Land 

By Wilbur S. Chaseling. 

Epworth Press. 21s. 

‘Yulengor’ is the name given by the Stone 
Age men of east Arnhem Land to all nomads— 
to the race we usually call aborigines. Mr. 
Chaseling has been a Methodist missionary 
among these people since 1934, when he and his 
wife established a camp at Yirrkala, near Cape 
Arnhem, This book is an intimate description 
of the mode of life, customs, myths and religion 
of these primitive people, and is especially 
fascinating because it throws much light by 
analogy on the life of prehistoric man, An 
anthropologist might hesitate to draw a strict 
parallel between living men, however primitive 
their habits, and men who lived from ten to 
forty thousand years ago, but with allowance 
for differences due to climatic and econo- 
mic conditions, the parallel must be close. As 
Mr. Chaseling says, ‘ daily life has not changed 
in a thousand decades, and still involves hunt- 
ing with stone and wooden spears and stone 
axes for everything the nomad eats’. 

The author is obviously a man of great under- 
standing and tact, and from the beginning he 
realised that there is no one so pathetic as a 
detribalised aboriginal. ‘It seemed only reason- 
able at Yirrkala to preserve Yulengor culture, 
to encourage the revival of old ceremonies, and 
to stimulate in the people an appreciation of 
their own social organisation which often has 
suffered from alien contact’. With such an atti- 
tude towards the people with whom he had 
decided to cast his missionary lot, he was able 
to win their confidence and affection, and to 
enter intimately into their daily life. He 
describes their family circles, their organisation 
into hordes, their medicine-men and magic, their 
arts and crafts, burial rites and cannibalism, 
their creation myths and religious beliefs, in a 
simple exact manner, free from scientific jargon. 
Indeed, his unaffected and spontaneous prose 
style might be compared with W. H. Hudson’s. 

At the end of the book Mr. Chaseling speaks 
of ‘a new racial vigour arising from applied 
Christianity’, of “a change from nomads to 
agriculturists’ that- has already begun, of a 
simple monetary system that has been intro- 
duced to replace barter, and even of ‘new re- 
munerative industries and regular education ’.- 
No doubt all this is for the best in a situation 
that must inevitably change, but having read of 
people who are “light-hearted and enjoy fun and 
laughter’, of ‘ youths for ever sky-larking and 
playing practical jokes’, of men ‘who spend a 
lot of time singing, dancing, and mimicking 


: birds 
and affection, of courage, kindliness, “deve ° 
and honesty, one may wonder what precisely i ig) 


« 
‘* a 


m, : aa ; 
and animals’, of highly developed 


going to be gained by a simple monetary system 


; _ and regular education, An end to vendettas and 


feuds, and to some revolting practices like black- 
magic and infanticide, But one cannot help ask- 


Last Tales. 


: Waleee may ise dei to beliefs ands customs — 
hardly consistent with civilisation—to poly-— 


gamy, to sexual innocence and Promiscuity 
(from an early age), to the absence of the acqui- 
sitive instinct, to the spontaneous practice of 
mutual aid, and even to a ate blood-letting. 


New Novels 
By ‘Isak Dinesen’ 


(Baroness Blixen). Putnam. 18s. - bax 
Gilberte Regained. By Philippe Jullian. Hamish Hamilton. 13s. 6d. _ mae eS 


x See that ay a ro orintitive fates: of Chris- é a 
_tianity can be assimilated by a people so ear. 
ally good—‘ Jesus! This number-one'r man’, 

the words of one nomad, ,, , 


The Price of Diamonds. By Dan Jacobson. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 13s. 6d. 


SEEM to remember reading, in a book, 

perhaps entitled How to Succeed as an 

Author, that ‘the modern short story may 
be conveniently divided into two classes: the 
slice-of-life, and the trick-ending’. Aut 
Katherine Mansfield, aut O. Henry. It appeared 
not to strike the anonymous (but, one trusts, 
successful) author that a short story might also 
be a short story: that it might have a plot, and 
properly characterised persons to act it out, that 
its ending might be satisfactorily inevitable 
rather than surprising, though surprise need 
naturally not be eschewed—that it might in fact 
show all the characteristics of the conventional 
full-length novel, though in little. It might also 
be a ‘story’ in the ordinary conversational 
sense: an anecdote, a happening worth the re- 
telling for its own sake, an affair sufficiently 
curious to stand alone even without the em- 
bellishments of style and literacy. Most short 
stories of the nineteenth century were of this 
kind: a reader could re-tell the average conte of 


Balzac or of Dickens in his own words and be 


reasonably sure of holding his audience. The 


-case is rare today, though Mr. Maugham (no 


matter what may be urged against him on other 


counts) is undeniably a genuine story-teller of 


this description. } 

Baroness Blixen, authoress of Seven Gothic 
Tales and of Out of Africa, and now of Last 
Tales, is another. A Dane by birth and residence, 
she is bilingual in Danish and English, and in- 
deed does our language the compliment of 
usually writing in it first and only then translat- 
ing back into her mother tongue. Her chosen 
period is that of the Romantic Revival, although 
indeed she brings a pre-Romantic spirit to it: 
Mr. John Davenport has well remarked that 


-* Beckford might have been one of her inven- 


tions’. She is emphatically therefore not a 
‘modern’, but she is timeless rather than old- 
fashioned. Her stories, which are bleak, frighten- 
ing, passionate, philosophical, and superbly 
well written, are about priests, princes, squires, 
sculptors—recognisable and traditional pawns 
and pieces in the chess of plot rather than the 
more fluid, effectively labelless, figures now 
normally current, in whom worldly function and 


social personality are less often than formerly 


seen to be connected. What is original, in fact, 
in the writings of Baroness Blixen is not the 
form and substance of the stories (which to all 
intents and purposes might just as well be of the 


past century as of the present), but the person of 
_ the author—indeed original is a less satisfactory 
word in this connection than personal. Last 


Tales brings one, above all, into direct contact 


with a very remarkable and individual human 


being, whose very uniqueness hammers the ~ 


superficial traditionalism of her matter into what 
can be given no lesser name that brilliancy, This 
is not an outré or an outrageous personality but 
it is one whose very completeness and firmness of 
outline lend it a precision that is almost extrava- 


gant. Much the same might be said of the prose: 
From the terrace at the top there was a wide» 


view over the landscape, and all shapes and- 


colours within it—the far-off, air-blue mountains, ~ 


the greenish-grey olive groves on the nearer 
slopes, the serpentine, dust-grey road through the 
valley below, 
clouds, and the noble, mathematically straight, 
darker blue line of the sea on the horizon—in the 
cool of the evening were as beautifully har- 
monious as if an angel had stood behind the 


shoulder of the observer and poured it ll out 


from his flute. 

There is nothing here (apart from the surpris- 
ing angel) that is not ‘conventional’, that has 
not been ‘done’ a thousand times, and yet the 
total effect belongs to.Baroness Blixen alone. 
This is not a voluminous authoress: only four 
books precede these Last Tales. But the body of 
her work, though small in extent, is extremely 
choice and will not lightly fall into oblivion. 

M. Jullian’s Guilberte Regained sets out to 
satirise the follies and venalities of the Proust 
industry, but it is difficult to see in what way it 
is itself distinguished from the objects of its 
derision. As ‘ stories’ in the sense that I have 
been discussing, these pieces are complete non- 
starters, They are ‘analytical’ without being 


percipient, and waspish without being witty. As — 


comments upon Proust they are nothing. As 
comments upon Proustians they are no more 
than parasitic upon parasites. They are certainly 
in a sense ‘ well done’ but equally certainly not 
worth the doing. 

I would leave it there, but for the remark of 
the blurb to the effect that ‘The manner is 
Proust, and in most of the stories the matter is 
also Proust’. This is a very Zeppelin of auto- 
inflation that cannot be allowed to pass un- 
pricked. Of the manner of Proust I find nothing 
whatever: a slight undigested pretentiousness is 
all that distinguishes-M. Jullian’s prose from 
the perfectly ordinary. As to the matter, it seems 
to be becoming more and more necessary— 
ridiculous as it might seem—to stress that 
Proust’s matter is the human heart, its passions 
-and miseries, whether of love, jealousy, ambition, 
or immortality, The Guermantes, Swanns, Ver- 


durins, Jockey Club and so on are no more than 


the medium in which he chose to express this 
matter. To imagine that Proust is merely a social 


rather touching, rather ridiculous, 


the free, fleeting groups of big © 


historian, still less the inventor and patentee of a 
sort of French U and non-U game, is as silly 
and cheap a miscomprehension of a very great 


and complex writer as it is snobbish and i i 


lent. 

In The Price af Diamonds, Mr. Dan Taco 
son, that very intelligent writer about things 
South African, turns his attention to Illicit 


‘Diamond Buying—IDB for short. The book is 


not a thriller, however. Mr. Gottlieb and Mr. 
Fink are business partners, elderly, Jewish, fussy, 
By what 
appears to be an accident, a packet of smuggled 
diamonds falls into Gottlieb’s hands. How this 


affects the partnership, the guilts, suspicions and 


regrets, forms the perhaps almost too lovingly 
analysed subject-matter of the novel. Mr. Jacob- _ 
son has too much insight and integrity to write 
badly: these are both qualities however that, in 
the desire to be thorough, tempt discursiveness._ 
The Price of Diamonds is not very full of meat, 
and at times it is rather slow. Quite a lot of Ado, 
shall we say, about Nothing very much? But 
interesting and well worth reading all the same. 

For those with book-tokens still to spare, the 
following are also recommended: 

The Desert Daisy (Beta Phi Mu, Illinois: 
Oxford, 27s. 6d.) was written and prodigally 


i 


~ illustrated by H. G. Wells at the age of twelve 


or thirteen and is here completely reproduced in 
facsimile in a pretty and reasonably priced 
edition. Of interest to students of Wells rather 


_ than to students of children: the tone is that of - 
the rude bright boy who has just discovered _ 


that all grown-ups are stupid and ridiculous, the 


style is parody and lacks charm. It also lacks 


naivety—Wells is really already an adult, though 
a very young one, and his jokes are adult ones. 


The littery Man must be emancipated from the = 


chains and superstitious bounds of Criticism 


— ‘hy 
eee 


* from the bonds of metre & from all social re- ~ He 


strictions (except Copyright) & he must soar & — 
soar like a captive balloon with the rope broke 
or a chained eagle on strike . . . or any other 
thing that conveys the idea of soaring such as a 
pig or a sewing machine. 


The pictures, on the other hand, are un- 


_ dilutedly delightful. 


My Uncle Harry (Max Parrish, 10s, 6d.) is 


Mr. Geoffrey Willans’ anatomy of the Typical — 
British Clubman. Quite funny in a galumphingly — 
facetious English sort of a way but less so 


(though it tries just as hard) than the same 


author’s Molesworth epics—Down with Skool, 


Whizz for Atomms, How to pi Topp. Rael ey) 


Searle illustrates. 


- i - 
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a friend as your 


executor ? 


_ Shares that do. 
_hot depreciate 


XECUTORSHIP is no light responsibility even _. 


for an experienced person. Moreover, 


when the time comes ill-health, the weight of 


Se eee 


years or distant residence may render it an 


For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time, 
' On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and 
the subscription share is kept aS further 
investments. 


unfair burden. That is why many people — to 


date well over 100,000 — have appointed Lloyds 


Bank as executor. 


“Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
_ The Lambeth Building Society’sshares boughtat 
er - their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
3 are not subject to any fivctuation whatsoever. 
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_ @ No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
io _@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 
_@ Security of over 105 years standing. 
_@ Prompt and easy withdrawal. ; 
ES These shares give a rettrn equivalent to £8 . 13 . 11d. percent, and £6. 19 .1d. 
per cent respectively, subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 


The Bank’s Executor and Trustee Depart- 
ment has more than thirty area offices covering 
Engiand and Wales, staffed by officials specially 

"trained for the work. Estates are accordingly 

handled locally thus facilitating consultation 


with beneficiaries and any others concerned. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 
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No fees are payable until the Bank’s duties 


commence. thes 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Past and Present 


WHILE Sir EpMUND HiLiary and Dr. Fuchs 
were slowly converging upon the Pole, the 
television cameras were moving in a different 
direction: across Europe for the grand New 
Year’s Eve link-up, ‘ Pictures in the Sky’, with 
a pretty miss, or ‘ speakerine’, from each of the 
ten countries involved to talk in her native 
tongue, give her professional smile, and raise her 
glass to her colleagues over the water, who at 
that moment appeared on a screen within the 
screen. How hard we have to work these days 
even to communicate the simplest, most tradi- 
tional of salutations to each other! From each 
place on the trip came insets of entertainment, 
all well worth watching, and the 
impressive feat of engineering went 
off almost without a hitch. 
Mainly we have moved back: 
across the chilly wastes and hideous 
crevasses of the nineteen-forties 
and the nineteen-thirties. A pro- 
gramme like ‘This Was the 
Future’, which rounded off the 
year later the same evening with a 
résumé of what has been shown on 
television in this country since it 
first started broadcasting twenty- 
one years ago, represents the public 
equivalent of that one-sided form 
of entertainment, the evening with 
the family photograph album; one 
suspects rather ungraciously that it 
gives a great deal more pleasure 
to the shower than the shown. 
The real fun in these retrospective 
shows must be rummaging through 
the film library and deciding what 
to use. Films, it seems, change with 
the years as much as people. Time 
adds its tacit comment to them. A 
comic sketch about gas-masks now 
seems macabre; Chamberlain at the 
airport waving a piece of paper, indelibly tragic 
(incidentally, this shot deserves a rest); Shaw’s 
garrulous wisdom, rather sad; and what one had 
imagined were fairly recent musicals, like ‘ South 
Pacific’, wildly old-fashioned. Robert Donat was 


Margot Fonteyn dancing in ‘Checkmate’ in 1936: 


the invisible, golden-voiced enchanter who led 
us gently back through time. 

The American look over the shoulder, ‘ Back 
in the ’Thirties ’, which we saw the night before, 
was more concentrated, covering only the. period 
from 1930 to 1939, and had much more of a 
story to tell. It overlapped at times inevitably 
with the B.B.C.’s ‘Portrait of Power’ on 
Roosevelt, who emerged as the wonder-working 
hero of both programmes and, incidentally, a 
wonderful television personality, but this did not 
matter. It was fascinating to observe in such 
detail how the period. from the Depression to 
Pearl Harbour seemed from the inside, and to 
be shown the different forms of opposition 
which the great President had to face. The 
existence even of a small American Nazi Party 
emerged; it never represented a serious threat, 
but the film showed one of its mass meetings 


“Back in the Thirties’ on December 30: American Nazis giving the Nazi salute 


with admirable candour. The favourite Ameri- 
can story of the back-breaking fight against the 
bad men, of the great moral clean-up, was here 
seen to be played out on a national plane in 
terms of New Deal. And I liked the clever way 
blues and other music of the 
period was fitted ironically 
into the picture. 

But what of the present? 
What of capital and labour 
nowadays, not in the United 
States but here? One could 
hardly hope for a firmer, 
more self-confident spokes- 
man on the question than 
Mr. Frank Cousins, General 
Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, 
and his appearance in ‘ Press 
Conference’ last Friday was 
both timely and very much 
to the point. He left us in 
no doubt as to where his 
primary loyalty lay—to the 
members of his union—and 
he seemed a good deal clearer 
than his questioners about 
the place of that union in 


from ‘ This Was 
the Future ’, televised on New Year’s Eve 


Mr. Frank Cousins, General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, the guest 
at ‘Press Conference’ on January 3 


the labour movement as a whole. 
No one who saw and heard this 
series of answers is likely to under- 
rate Mr. Cousins as a focal point 
of opinion and grievance. The 
questioning panel, however, seemed 
unduly mild in their advances, and 
often failed to draw Mr. Cousins’ 
fire. Henry Fairlie was the angry 
young man of the team, but even 
he somehow never managed to sus- 
tain an argument for long. Some 
really expert probing might have 
made this into a profitable inter- 
change rather than a merely notable 
demonstration of strength. 

The labour position on the island 
of Socotra, 500 miles from Aden 
in the Indian Ocean, seems at 
present, anyway, according to part 
one of ‘ The Forgotten Island’, to 
be quite stable, the women doing 
a fair amount of the work. The 
only hint of agitation in the future, 
I noticed, was one shot of some 
young Arab boys, sitting on the 
ground reading the Koran to their 
teacher in the one exclusive, alfresco school: 
here, perhaps, are the seeds of a disaffected race 
of Socotran Jimmy Porters waiting to come to 
immaturity in a few years’ time. Meanwhile, the 
island conquered centuries ago by the Arab in- 
yaders continues, as an absorbing film showed, 
on its comparatively peaceful course, with its 
unique language (which we heard), its muezzin 
in the capital (population 400) calling the people 
to prayer five times a day, and its exuberant 
children who wear Walt Disney vests but have 
never been to the cinema. 

Masterly disproof of the idea that an actress 
is lost without a script was offered, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, by Miss Athene Seyler in a 
rich quarter of an hour of ‘ Speaking Person- 
ally’, in which she, like so many other people 
on television this week, let the years roll back. 
Miss Seyler recalled that long-ago era when the 
stage was not an overcrowded profession, and 
when in order to overcome the resistance to it 
of the Mrs. Worthingtons of the day, their 
daughters, like Miss Athene Seyler herself, 
would go into a prolonged ‘ decline’. She has, 
we were left. feeling, been in the ascendancy 
ever since. This was ad-libbing of a high 


order, 
ANTHONY CuRTIS 
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DRAMA 
“The Cherry Orchard ’ 


Haroip Ciayton showed himself 
a faithful woodman to -‘The 
Cherry Orchard’ on Sunday night 
and rightly so; these Russian trees, 
doomed in life and undying in the 
theatre, can only lose by the en- 
grafting of new devices in produc- 
tion. Chekhov must be left to look 
after himself, and it was wise to 
retain Constance Garnett’s trans- 
lation, so well in tune with the 
time of the play. I never can 
understand why, when Ibsen and 
Chekhoy are revived, properly, in 
the full fig of their periods, it is 
thought clever to make new trans- 
lations and fix up-to-date phrases 
- on out-of-date lips. 

' There was a fresh touch, how- 
ever, in the casting and perform- 
ance of Lopahin, the up-and- 
coming man of property who buys 
and ‘develops’ the Cherry Or- 
chard. Since Charles Laughton 
gave (at the Old Vic) his wonder- 
ful picture of a flabby vulgarian, 
we have been in the habit of seeing the self-made 
man in that same image. But why? He is coarse, 
it is true, when flushed with drinking after the 
auction, but otherwise he seems to be a shrewd, 
energetic, and even commendable fellow. It is 
probably the ‘ too common belief’ that anybody 
who gets ahead by ability and hard work must 
be a scoundrel which has conditioned our 
notions of Lopahin, to the delicacy of whose 
hands attention is drawn by Chekhov, presum- 
ably to intimate other qualities by no means 
coarse. 

Paul Rogers presented, with his usual force 
and clarity, this spare, muscular, forthright 
Lopahin, a man who knew that it was all up 
with the frivolous Madame Ranevsky and her 
kind, cadging their way through life on hope 
and borrowing. Aware of the social and econo- 
mic facts, he was by no means happy in his 
necessary task of speaking out and clearing up 
the mess. 

An almost sympathetic Lopahin naturally 
takes our sympathy from Madame Ranevsky, 
whom Nora Swinburne played most capably as 
an honest silly: it is possible to hint that 
Madame never believed in her own raptures over 
Russia rediscovered and was putting on an act 
whenever she was taking herself and others on 
sentimental journeys up the orchard. Miss 
Swinburne chose to show us a feckless, not a 
* phoney ” Madame, and did it well. 

It can be said that Chekhov’s parts are all so 
definite and lively as to make acting easy: easy 
or not, they were persuasively presented, with 
Pauline Jameson’s Varya, David Markham’s 
Trofimov, and David Horne’s Pishtchik con- 
spicuous in their various ‘ humours’, 

If New Year’s Eve, with its late-night attrac- 
tions, be considered an occasion of general 
domestic viewing, ‘Flight of the Dove’, by 
Donald Wilson, was surely a very odd choice. 
We had just had a pleasant reminder of Frankie 
Howerd’s enlistment in the Old Vic Company 
and of his ability to hold his own in the classical 
form of comical-pastoral when we were suddenly 
switched off into a very modern kind of clinical- 
sociological. This at eight-thirty, when the young 
audience would be looking in great numbers for 
appropriate gaieties. 

Donald Wilson, after presenting two charac- 
ters whom he later completely forgot or mislaid, 
showed us a small aeroplane heading over the 
Alps and carrying two extremely rich and hard- 


‘under arrest made up a 


Scene from ‘ The Cherry Orchard’ on January 5, with (left to right) William 
Mervyn as Gaev, David Horne as Semyonov-Pishtchik, Nora Swinburne as 
Madame Ranevsky, Colin Jeavons as Yasha, Pauline Jameson as Varya, and 


Paul Rogers as Lopahin 


boiled business men and one similar egg rather 
less tough. They talked bitterly of women, think- 
ing themselves alone: but there was one woman 
aboard, a stowaway in the last stage of preg- 
nancy. There was no steward or stewardess; so 
the men found themselves forced to act as 
amateur midwives in mid-air. Their blundering 
efforts lost the mother, but the baby was saved. 
Whereupon the men resolved to be good foster- 
fathers to the child and, having so closely wit- 
nessed the burden of Eve, were presumably less 
rude about her sex in future. 

All this was very ethical, no doubt, but must 
have been embarrassing to those seniors who had 
to explain the facts of life to appease young 
curiosity. It is true that the cameras bestowed 
privacy on the actual details of the birth, which 
was proceeding below the area photographed. It 
is true also that Andrew Osborn’s production 
and the acting were first-rate; But such a piece 
needed a later hour on another night. The pro- 
cess and pains of parturition are no Hogmanay 
matter, 

On Saturday Patrick Hamilton’s ‘The Man 
Upstairs ’ was a reminder that television theatre’s 
advantage over ordinary theatre should lie in its 
comparative mobility. In 
this piece there were few 
characters and no change 
of scene; the theme did not 
suffice a performance ninety 
minutes in length and one 
began to feel imprisoned in 
that single room. An hour 
or even forty-five minutes 
should have been ample 
time in which to tell the 
story of a felonious mother 
and son who tried to terrify 
chosen victims into paying 
up by the threat that the 
son was liable to be moon- 
struck at certain intervals 
and that this lunatic (in the 
full sense of the word) 
could put a Commando’s 
training to savage purpose. 

How a young man was 
menaced and ended the 
evening (thanks to a friend 
upstairs) with his money 
intact and his persecutors 
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tale which seemed not nearly good 
enough to come from so expert a 
contriver of theatrical horrors as 
Mr. Hamilton. Emrys Jones, Olga 
Lindo, and Rupert Davies brought 
accomplishment to this excursion 
into lurid nastiness, but it seemed 
a journey by very slow train. To 
make matters longer, the characters 
continually used each — othe:’s 
names in conversation, As there 
were usually only two present, I 
could see no need for a form of 
dialogue which reminded me of the 
old song with its reiteration of ‘Do 
you get me, Mr. Gallacher? Yes, 
I get you, Mr, Sheen! ’ 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Mysteries and Moralities 


IN DRAMA, at any rate, the age of 
miracles is not past, The old re- 
ligious plays which preceded our 
secular drama are still very much 
alive, as the 1951 revivals at 
York, Chester, and Coventry (and the Third 
Programme’s Christmas revival of the ‘ First 
Stage’ Nativity): admirably demonstrated. 
These medieval Mystery Plays continue to 
prompt playwrights, too. Christopher Fry’s 
“A Sleep of Prisoners’ was thus inspired. So 
was André Obey’s ‘ Frost at Midnight’ of which 
Warren Tute’s English version had a rather 
chilly critical reception at Oxford Playhouse last 
February. This production reached the Home 
Service via the B.B.C. Birmingham studios last 
week, not helped by having been on ice a little 
too long. The action is placed in the Cornmarket 
of a Warwickshire town on Christmas Eve 1499, 
with the climax at midnight. Then why not 
broadcast it on Christmas Eve? Possibly because 
the B.B.C., like the bourgeoisie of the borough, 
thought sex and sacrament unstable companions. 

Another small evidence that the age of 
miracles is not past is that I agree with them. In 
English, at any rate, ‘Frost at Midnight’ is a 
play whose good intentions left me feeling all hot 
and cold. In the fifteenth century, Mystery Plays 
could be and were written with a simplicity that 
survives sophistication. Nowadays it is hard to 
avoid either stiffmess or sentimentality; and 
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* Flight of the Dove’ on December 31, with (left ta right) Leo McKern 
as Joe. Stringer, Leonard Sachs as Henry Whittaker, John Welsh as Sir 
David Anderson, and Julia Arnall as the stowawav 
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| FILLING IN 


THE OUTLINES | 


On this and other pages, many 
attractive holiday and travel 


plans are outlined. Fuller details 2 
are available in booklets and again 
leaflets, which can be obtained FREE euloe! 


by sending a card (postage 
24d.), naming the advertise- 
ments that specially interest 
you, to The Listener (Advert- 
isement Dept.), 35 Marylebone 
High St., kondon, W.1. Your re- 
quests will then be forwarded 
to the advertisers concerned. 


MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAYS 


with 
training in Mountain craft on special .courses 
of one and two weeks’ duration with Guidesand 
experienced amateurs as tutors; held under 
pleasant holiday conditions and at reasonable 
cost. Write today for a copy of our fully illus- 
trated 1958 Training Programme containing 
details of centres in Wales, the Lake District, 


Write for your copy of 
the attractive free 80 
pageHoliday Guideto; 
Y.Baxter, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate 


Welcome to 


MALVERN 


and the wonderful 


MALVERN HILLS 


THE HOLIDAY RESORT THAT IS DIFFERENT 
SUPERB SCENERY 
- WONDERFUL AIR 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR ALL 
EXCELLENT HOTELS 


Scotland, Suet oe Pale, Norway and FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
THE (Postage 6d. please) “ 


MOUNTAINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. L, 


102a WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.2 


From Publicity Manager, Dept. L, 
Winter Gardens, Malvern 


TRAVEL IN RAIL COMFORT 


/xalvern 


for. holidays, health and happiness 


COOKS“ 


holiday magazine 


Browse through Holidaymaking’s 

64 colourful pages and put your finger 
on just the holiday you want at just 
the price you plan to pay. There’s 
such a dazzling choice to gratify you! 
And throughout you’ll discover prices 
trimmed to please all pockets, all 
tastes. Get your free copy now! 


SWISS LAKES 

8days’holidayfrom £22.7.0 
AUSTRIAN TYROL. 

8 days’ holiday from £19.5.0 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 

15 days’ holiday from £32.19.0 
COSTA BRAVA 

15 days’ holiday from £31.4.0 


POST THIS COUPON TO COOKS, peEprT. F/2/NJ, 
| BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.I or call at any 
branch of Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., or Dean & 
Dawson Ltd. and appointed booking agents. 
Please send me a free copy of ““Holidaymaking.” 
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MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 68, 


RATTRAY’S 


: va: 
Architecture. The ideal holiday if ‘ W RIE a}. : 
resort offering {OLD )G OWRIE) * 


peace. amidst 
beauty. Lovely 
shops and every 
modern amenity 
for sport and 
entertainment. 

The Bath Arts 
Festival will be 


TOBACCO — 


= owes its distinguished character 
to the choice Virginian leaf of — 
which it is solely composed; / 
its rare and mellow charm to . 
the patient craftsmanship with 3 


Pheld from sy as £5 
May 29th to which it is matured and pre- 
June 7th, pared. Here is a tobacco for 


the connoisseur in good living. 
Another virtue, too, weighs 
with those who acclaim Old 
Gowrie. Serene, satisfying, 
slow-burning, it is a luxury ~ 
quite free from the reproach of Nh 
extravagance. ’ . ' 


Write for Guide 
ae Book to 
E. J. Bedford, Pump Room, Bath 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


— 
A customer writes from Salop. 

“It gives me great pleasure to 
recommend your excellent tobaccos 
to my friends because I am con- 
fident that I thereby enable them 
to enjoy both the finest tobacco 
and the most courteous personal 
attentson.”’ ’ 


: To be obtained 
ONLY from: © Z 
GCHARGES 
RA an RAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per lb. 
Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample 
quarter Ib, tin. 


Send 6d. for 
Illustrated 
Guide 
(Post free) 


Dept. 26, 
TOWN HALL, SOUTHPORT 


NewWorld-New Route 
Save £35 


(Never more than 350 miles from an airport) 


By flying to Canada orthe U.S.A. by Icelandic 
Airlines you can save £35 on the normal 12- 
monthly ticket and still enjoy the following , 
without additional charge. 


* Full buffet service in flight 

* Cognac served on request. ~ 
* Dinner: Reykjavik Airport Restaurant. ‘ 
* The services of two attentive air hostesses. 


CHEAPEST EVER TOURIST CLASS FARES, 


En Consult your personal travel agent, 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES LTD. 


45 SOUTH AUDLEY ST, W.1GRO 6721 62 BUCHANAN ST, 6.1 CENTRAL 6262 
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ae human and divine love, a modern 


* dolescent sex and sublimation into it is 
y asking for trouble. M. Obey offers us the 
yearning of the youth who is to play the 
—the ambiguity is clearly intentional but is 
also the measure of the risks the author is reck- 
ready to run—for the barmaid who was 
to deputise for the Virgin. The gossiping gaffers 
and goodwives stay away, and I can’t help feel- 
ing there was more to. be said for their attitude 
than the playwright allows. The climax gives us 
actor-ass and actor-ox kneeling in the empty hall 

ide the empty manger, and what might have 
been a moving moment on the stage was not 
much more than an empty silence on the air. 
The Oxford Playhouse company did well by 
Warwickshire but not so well as I have known 
them do in other of their adventurous selections. 
_ After the Mystery Plays came the Moralities. 
The Third Programme had a modern Morality 
Play last week, based on an old Hungarian fable. 
One might have imagined that the old Hungarian 
fn question had been studying ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ (‘the woods are ruthless, dreadful, 
dead, and dull’) were it not that there are limb- 
loppings and eye-gougings enough in Grimm to 
account for any amount of Germanic peasant 
grues. ‘The Masque of Falsehood’ was the first 
script of a writer who hides his lurid light under 
a pseudonym. It is a sort of beatitude-into- 
Beckett nightmare journey of Truth, cheated, 
mutilated and abandoned by Falsehood, and left 
to die under a gallows-tree where two devils are 
fatally loquacious about their day’s doings-in. 
So Truth is miraculously made whole by learn- 
ing a thing or two from Hell, the water of life 
is undamned for ordinary thirsty human hypo- 
crites, and Falsehood takes Truth’s place under 
the tree for a Faustus finale with the fiends, Jill 
Bennett, Ian Lubbock, and others spoke it well 
and Donald McWhinnie’s production helped the 
old allegory to break through at times with 
almost medieval force, though I could not be so 
unreserved in admiration of the language of this 
modern version as he is., 

Another unusual case of personified abstrac- 
tions was ‘The Arithmetic Test’ (Home), a 
problem play in the nonsensical sense of Lewis 
Carroll and Stephen Leacock. Leacock (in 
Literary Lapses) boswellised A, B, and C, those 
three unequally efficient odd-job men who are 
always trying to fill leaking cisterns, or riding 
aimlessly about at different speeds on horseback, 
bicycle, and locomotive. The French authors, of 
the play neatly improve on Leacock’s lunacy by 
setting a schoolboy, stuck with just such a 
problematical convergence of hypothetical 
horseman, cyclist, and train-driver, personalising 
the problem in form-room fantasy. Day-dreams 
take to the air, and if this one did not seem 
quite to merit the Italia Prize it won in 1956, 
there must at least be honourable mention of 
Patricia Hayes, persuasively natural as an imagi- 
native schoolboy, and of David Thomson’s well- 
calculated production. Now someone might 
make a radio play of the geometry problem 
which an eccentric headmaster of mine whim- 
sically rejuvenated by substituting for X, Y, and 
Z at the points of a triangle the Aesopian 
symbols Cat, Rat, and Greyhound. It is, if I 
may so praise his memory, a new angle. 

Roy WALKER 


TF 1E SPOKEN WORD. 
Past and Future 


WEEK saw the ending of an old calendar 
n d the beginning of a new, traditionally 
reflection on past and future. We 

Be a a made his: classic 


r who deliberately sets out to work a study ~ 


pee call it ‘The Dawn of the Year *__he 
gave the dawn, poetically, to October. But we 
can still be thankful to Numa Pompilius for 
removing March, the month of war, from first 
place on the calendar. The Temple of Janus 
at least suggests that mankind has a choice. 

The week brought ample opportunity for 
listeners to reflect on the rapid changes that 
have so drastically altered the human situation, 
for the British especially, in fifty years. There 
is something impersonal about a network which 
hardly inspires gratitude, but I was grateful to 
Network Three for providing one of the frankest 
offerings of the week. This was Wednesday’s 
Programme, under the general heading ‘The 
Younger Generation’, called ‘Such is Life’. 
Vicki Chapman effectively presented recorded 
voices of the known and the unknown, and asked 
whether the ‘threat of collective death’ had 
made any difference to the younger generation. 
It is a.reasonable question. ‘In the old days’; 
as Christopher Burney truly pointed out, ‘ the 
end of the next war was a respectable horizon, 
but it certainly isn’t now’. The. conclusion 
reached was that the threat of catastrophe had 
made a difference; that the uncertain future had 
induced a certain triviality, but that this was 
not the same as irresponsibility; that the uncer- 
tainty had had the effect of ‘ highlighting’ the 
present; that the younger generation, whom we 
heard allegedly talking in the coffee-bars’, felt 
something of the ‘ strange freedom’ experienced 
by occupants of the condemned cell. |. 

I found this macabre metaphor a little 
strained, perhaps because I like to put our 
chances a little higher than that. It is true, 
nevertheless, that we are still looking anxiously 
for a reprieve. Mr. Macmillan’s party political 
broadcast on Saturday—a moderate and states- 
manlike utterance that transcended party— 
roused some hopes that the reprieve may be 
actually on its way. 

There was a variation on the same theme in 
the Home Service on Thursday, when a quartet, 
with Alan Bullock in the chair, discussed the 
question ‘ What will History say of us?” Here 
the argument, which gave T. E. Utley an oppor- 
tunity to exploit his gift of concise analysis, 
arrived at the conclusion that History would 
record our age as marked by the growth of mass 
societies, as the age when the people of the East 
had-attained power and European domination 
had disappeared, as an age when scientific in- 
vention had advanced as never before. ‘I think 
that if the weight of the atom bomb were 
miraculously lifted all would be changed ’— 
Michael Curtis and the coffee-bar teenagers were 
agreed on this. : 

These were worth-while discussions. And 
what a contrast to our worried age appeared 
on Wednesday in the Home Service with Leslie 
Baily’s * Scrapbook for 1908’, presenting a land 
of security where Britannia ruled the waves, 
balloons went up merrily, a meal of beer and 
bread and cheese cost 1$d., vast audiences 
enjoyed Pelissier’s Follies and the music-halls, 
while the gas-lighting in the streets cast a golden 
glow over all! Not everything in. 1908, of 
course, was as jolly as this unexacting pro- 
gramme made out; Epstein and Mrs. Pankhurst 
were,not the only clouds in the blue sky. The 
people have gained security in one sense since 
those days, though they have lost it in another. 
But with all the gaiety, a lack of industry was 
not one of the Edwardian failings. Dame Laura 
Knight, r.A., the victim in * Frankly Speaking’ 
on Thursday, was work:ng hard in 1908, and 
is still painting today. Her summary of a happy 
creative life—shadowed as it was by poverty in 
the early years—proved impressively sincere and 
modest. 

Another artist and careful craftsman—more 
symptomatic of our own age—came close to us 
with the revival of Dylan Thomas’ moving 
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‘Return Journey to Swansea’ on Monday and 
Vernon Watkins’ talk about him in Network 
Three on Saturday. I am grateful to the B.B.C. 
om all these things. I used to believe that the 
subjects ‘set for Latin verses at Eton 150 years 
ago represented the utmost in earnest variety. 
They ranged from ‘ False Modesty ’, ’, ‘ The Folly 
of Prying into Futurity * > and ‘The Industry 
of the Ant’, to ‘Bonaparte’s Flight from 
Russia ’, and “Cupid Stung by a Bee’, But 
where can we see such seriousness of intention 
and catholicity of interest nowadays, if not in 
the pages of Radio Times? 
DEREK HuDSON 


MUSIC 


Terzo Programma 


A BRIEF VISIT to Rome over Christmas afforded 
a chance of hearing something of the activities 
of Radiotelevisione Italiana. There are, as with 
us, three programmes—the National correspond- 
ing to our Home Service, the Second: covering 
the same material as our Light Programme, and 
the Third which is in content the spit and 
image of our own upon which it was, indeed, 
modelled. There are some differences of arrange- 
ment. Every evening at eight-fifteen, for example, 
there is a concert lasting three-quarters of an 
hour, the programme being devoted to works of 
a specific nature or to one composer. There is 
also more flexibility in timing, the Italians being 
less insistent on punctuality than we are. Flexi- 
bility carried to these lengths can become, to our 
more rigid notions, something of a nuisance. 
And I remarked that no one seemed to know 
when the broadcast of Busoni’s ‘ Doktor Faust’, 
which began at twenty minutes past nine, was 
going to finish. 

As to the content of the Terzo Programma— 
an oratorio, ‘Wagadus Untergang durch die 
Eitelkeit ’, for soloists, chorus, five saxophones 
and a clarinet by Vogel (first performance in 
Italy), a talk commemorating the centenary of 
Eichendorff, a concert of Fauré’s choral music 
recorded at the Vichy’ Festival, and others de- 
voted to Campra, Vivaldi, and Barték—it all 
reads much like that inconspicuous column 
nowadays tucked in beside the more spacious 
display of our Light Programme in Radio Times. 
There are these differences—that in Radio- 
corriere the Terzo Programma is given the 
prominence due to it, not hiding its bushel 
under the Light, and that it lasts from seven till 
midnight or after, It was long after in the case 
of ‘Doktor Faust’. On Sundays it begins at 
four o’clock, : 

The National Programme tells much the same 
story. There is a weekly symphony concert from 
Turin, all of which is broadcast, And in the 
week under discussion there was a relay from the 
Rome Opera of the opening performance of the 
season, so that Italian listeners were in at that 
now: famous fiasco, In this context I would call 
the attention of those who grumble at the small 
increase in prices levied by our Royal Opera 
for special performances that seats for this per- 
formance of ‘Norma’ cost from 24s, (gallery) 
to £18 (stalls), 

Back home, I found that if Rome is indebted 
to London, Liverpool has taken a leaf out of 
Munich’s book. Last Thursday we heard one of 
John Pritchard’s Musica Viva concerts modelled 
on those successfully established in the Bavarian 
capital. The title may be open to objection, but 
it is difficult to suggest a satisfactory English 
equivalent, the adjectives ‘contemporary’ or 
* modern’ being sure repellents at the box office, 
while the literal ‘ Live (or living) Music’ some- 
how sounds colourless, Of the three works 
played on this occasion Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann’s Concertino for violin (Peter Mountain) 
and strings was easily the best composition— 
a verdict in which the Liverpool audience 
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=< _<—~ Wonderful bathingin 
: 5 thesunny blue waters of 
— the Mediterranean—with 
Za the use of the hotel's motor 
yacht—and sport of every sort is yours at the 
Hotel Phoenicia. There is historical interest in 
the glorious cathedrals magnificent palaces of 
the KnightsTemplars and fascinating antiquities 
and Neolithic Temples to equal or excel the 
best in Europe. 
Supreme service and cuisine and luxurious 
accommodation at pleasantly moderate 
rates (en pension from 42/6 a day with 
private bath). No currency restrictions— 
Malta is in the sterling area. 


Full details from your travel agent, or write: 
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Painting 
Holidays 


in quiet, unspoilt surroundings. Centres 
specially chosen for their pictorial 
beauty in SPAIN, YUGOSLAVIA, etc., 
from 36} gns. (2 weeks) andin England 
from £9,10.0 (weekly). FREE DAILY 
TUITION by resident qualified in- 
structors. Beginners are most welcome. 
These holidays are ideal for those 
seeking relaxation. Costs are fully 
inclusive. Highly recommended hotels 
and excellent food and wines. 


Full details of these and other fascinating 
holidays givenin our FREE illustrated brochure 


Send now to: Dept. P.L.1. 


LONDON ATELIER 
* TRAVEL AGENCY 
- 1,Manchestér Sq.; London, W.1. (WELbeck 9591) 


FINLAND OR GREECE? 


This year our most extensive programme 


of informal sightseeing. holidays is again 


backed by many popular sports tours— i 


walking, cycling. climbing, sailing, camping, 
ski-ing, canoeing, ete. But if you prefer to 
fine selection of 


relax, we offer a 


reasonably-priced holidays at our own 
centres, covering Austria, Germany, Switz- 
erland, France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland. 


etc. 
Free Programmes from 


Y.7T.B. 


TRAVEL SERVICE | 
61A BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
(KNI 4713) 


One stamp 
will do! 


Just one 23d. postage stamp 
will bring you details of the 
holiday and travel offers in this 
issue that specially interest you. 
List them onacard. Address it to 
The Listener (Advertisement 
Dept.), 35 Marylebone High St., 
London, W.1. The individual ad- 
vertisers will reply to you direct. 


. 
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TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 68, 


MORE 
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SULIN 


Golden sands saturated in vabhing and the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean — the 
splendour of the pageantry and the gaiety of 
the people all combine to make a memorable 
holiday. And the enchantment of the island 
will linger to bring you back again and again 
i re sunshine, happiness and peace. FLY 


MALT 


THE BRITISH RIVIERA 


Write for further particulars of all the attractions:— 
Government Information Officer, 
47, Malta House, Haymarket, London, S: ae 1, 
Ti elephone: TRAfalgar 5033/4 


_ from SOUTHAMPTON 


stor st to March 


Various itineraries include: 


MADEIRA - TENERIFFE~ 
LAS PALMAS CASABLANCA 
TANGIER * LISBON 


by T.S.S. NEW YORK 


* OR THE SECRETARY 


97, DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND TOURIST SERVICES * VALLETTA * MALTA _ 


Services from the United Kingdom 


Apply any TRAVEL AGENT or 


GREEK LIN E- 


Dept.L. 28 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.4. 
REGENT 4141 


ST. JOHN'S, N-F., HALIFAX, N.S., & BOSTON, U.S.A, 


LOS ANGELES, SAN _ FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, SEATTLE; VICTORIA, B.C, 
& VANCOUVER, B.C, 


TUNIS, MALTA, TRIPOLI (North Africa), 
FAMAGUSTA (Cyprus), ALEXANDRIA, 
TEL AVIV, HAIFA, BEYROUT, Greek, 


‘ Tourism Emigration Safari © 
Turkish and other Mediterranean Ports 


Education Business and 


Holiday trips by 


TREK TO 
2S AFRICA 


the Air Coach Service 


NEW YORK 
to and from BERMUDA 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or 


FURNESS WITHY & CO. LIMITED 


and associated companies FURNESS HOUSE 
56. LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: ROYal 2525 which . takes you there 


for less than £115 


‘ 


* 


SHOWING A SAVING OF 
MORE THAN £30 


Write for free Brochure to: 


TREK AIRWAYS. 
326 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar || 
Square, London, W.C.2 


GREECE AND ITS ISLES 


No one serves you better for your holiday or 
business 

- SHIPPING SERVICES—HELLENIC STATE RAILWAYS 

HOTELS—COACH TOURS—HANDBOOK ON GREECE 


ANB ISLES OF GREECE CRUISES 


than the specialists 


OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. 


Write, call or phone for free booklets 


23 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 TRA 6055 el.: Tha ies 


72, Be 


‘not the key to the Ss sxopeihe sense of 


Ss 
ae 


a 


“EXT wees concert of Danish 
music might have been specially 
devised to show the varied achieve- 
ments of that ‘country’s composers 


luring the present century, and the essential - 


ualities of the national temperament. There is 
he ‘ Helios ’-Overture of Carl Nielsen, creator of 
odern Danish music, showing his intense love 
f the beauties of nature; the ‘ Qarrtsiluni ’ Suite 
f ‘Riisager, one of the older generation today, 
omposed for the Royal Danish Ballet; and from 
vend Schultz and Vagn Holmboe, both now in 
heir forties, the Serenade for strings and the 
ifth: Symphony respectively, representing the 
harm and gaiety of Danish music on the one 
and and its intense vitality and seriousness of 
yurpose on the other. 
‘Holmboe is perhaps best known in this coun- 
for his ‘ Epitaph’ for chamber orchestra and 
s Seventh Symphony, which have both been 
oadcast, but he is a composer of very wide and 
d output and far better known on the 
finent than he is here, In addition to nine 
onies, Holmboe has composed twelve 
rie. chamber music, choral and orchestral 


in Jutland, he spent his youthful years at 
yyal Conservatoire in Copenhagen, where 
died under Knud Jeppesen and Finn 
. These composers, following Nielsen’s 


1 romanticism, so that Holmboe grew up 
a musical world already modern. After his 
at the Conservatoire, he studied in Berlin 


feslity of Bartok. Rumanian, Hungarian, and 
lavoni elements are very asics in his com- 


deoiee. They ‘all pit ee a love of ies ‘ 


an exuberant vitality, a desire to 
ination of national and personal 
in a modern setting, and a powerful 
se of the tragic as well as a primitive joy of 
the | same time Holmboe resembles 
of other countries in his 

ae counterpoint and distrust of 


pane 


again ‘there 3 is an individual ‘coe of voice and 


xpression,, and, perhaps ase 
th 


opera, ballet, piano music, and songs. 


lead, had already broken away from 


eka one then went to Rumania where ~ 
i suppressed peoples . of the world 


a grasp of musical design producing a composi- 
tion whose content and form present no diffi- 


“culties to the listener. The symphony is, per- 


haps, too much in one mood to fulfil the defini- 
tion of the form as a microcosm of human ex- 
perience. But if, in retrospect, there seems to 
have been too little variety of mood—the central 
scherzo is, for all its show of liveliness, singu- 
larly gentle—such criticisms do not occur to one 
while’ under the spell of its unfolding beauty. 

The final Passacaglia and fugue is Ha noblest 


= Holmboe : a Modern Danish Composer 


~ a By GRAHAM CARRITT , 
a ‘A programme of Danish n music, ,ineluding Holmboe’s Fifth Sgeiohody: will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, January 13 (Third) 


composed i in 1940, is typical of this series, hav- 
ing a solo group of flute and cello, joined by 
celesta‘and percussion instruments, and showing 
a strong personal touch and much linear writing. 


His chamber works show a similar love of | 


colour, grace, charm, notably in the Serenade, 
Op. 18, and the Notturno, Op. 19. In the String 
Quartet, Op. 46, however, the influence of Bar- 
tok is very marked, not least in the first move- 
ment which opens with some forty bars of 


introduction affetuoso, containing many ideas . 
which are to be used independently later, but 


all here announced in flowing continuity and a 
variety of metres. The vehement rhythms, the 
leaps of fourths, octaves and minor ninths, and 
the tense brief phrases in minor seconds vividly 
recall Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, and in 
the later pages the vitality and iridescence of the 
writing evoke the Hungarian composer’s style. 
Holmboe’s personality, however, is perhaps 
most widely revealed in his symphonies, and at 
once in his First Chamber Symphony and his 
prize-winning Second, it is clear that he loves 
polyphonic writing and working in tone-blocks. 
In his Third Symphony, ‘ Sinfonia rustica’, 
national and personal features are -effectively 
combined, for in addition to virtuoso treatment 
of the orchestra and exhilarating use of tone, 
folk-song elements are employed. The Fourth 


Symphony reveals the influence both of Nielsen — 


and of Jeppesen, for in this work, entitled 
‘Sinfonia sacra’, Holmboe introduces a choir 
singing a Latin text to create a work whose 
spiritual content is religious and which seeks to 
relieve the yearnings and the invocations of the 
in 1941. 
and Jeppesen’s 


Nielsen’s ‘Hymnus — amoris ” 


‘religious music had the same spiritual purpose. 


And so MHolmboe’s Fifth Symphony is 
reached, a work composed in 1944, with the 
war as its emotional background. Consisting of 
three movements, allegro ma non troppo, 
andante affetuoso, and vivace, the whole sym- 
phony is full of a feeling of unrest, and though 
on paper the vivace might suggest optimism and 
brightness, even here there would seem to be 
an undercurrent of toughness and grim deter- 
mination. Although not described as belonging 
to any key, the work starts with a drum roll on 
C and ends with a chord of C major. The 
vehement figure of the opening bars, given to 
the strings to play pizzicato strongly ‘so that 
the strings rebound off the fingerboard’, pro- 


vides the foundation for the whole movement. 


A Danish critic has described the allegro sim- 


_ ply as a ‘metamorphosis’ of this theme, and 


cae Une 1 co 


age of twel 


for this 
ness makes up for lack of musical ideas, This 


was, I gather, the beginning of a series of un- 
familiar juvenilia by Strauss. I can only hope that 
the others will prove better worth reviving. The — 
Programme also included Frank Martin’s glit- 


tery, perky Petite Symphonie Concertante and 
a workmanlike performance of ‘ Till Eulens- 
piegel’, which only lacked impudence (e.g., in 


Till’s impertinent whistling as he leaves his 


dupes) and leisureliness in certain episodes to 
qualify as something aie 
+ | DynELEY Hussey 


Bchanat that appears a sweeping assertion, there 
is much truth in it. For with Holmboe the 


- development starts straight away and, as with 


the mature symphonies of Sibelius and other 
modern writers, there is a continuous blossom- 
ing from the first germinal idea. New themes 
are added to the original one, combining with 
it, and then becoming more and more important 
in themselves. The whole movement with its 
repeated. figures, drone basses and forceful 
counterpoints has a tremendous urge, and the 
architecture is on a big scale, for though 
Holmboe’s themes may not be as interesting and 
original as Bartok’s, the Danish composer would 
seem to have sometimes a greater skill in making 
his music continuous, organic and closely co- 
ordinated., 

The andante that follows might be briefly de- 
scribed as made up of four sections all mutually 
related through their combination with the tran- 
quil and deeply felt opening subject, announced 
in the lower register of the brass and the strings. 
The vivace provides a wild contrast, its main 
theme rather like the subject of a Bach fugue, and 
possessing a ceaseless energy generated by what 
is almost a moto perpetuo of semiquavers and 
assertive rhythms on the percussion instruments. 
The Symphony is an arresting and surprising 
work, penetrated by an exuberant temperament 
and abundant imagination. 

Of the other works in this Danish programme, 
Carl Nielsen’s ‘ Helios’ Overture was written 
during his stay in Greece in 1903, and bears a 
quotation from Einar Christiansen’s poem : 
* Silence and darkness, there the sun arises in a 
joyful paean, It wanders its golden way, descend- 
ing at last in the ocean’, The ‘ Qarrtsiluni’ 
Suite of Riisager also has pictorial inspiration, 
the music having been written originally for his 
* Greenland’ ballet. In Knud Rasmussen’s book 
The Eagles Gift, a naive ignorant old Eskimo 
woman relates: ‘ This silence was what we called 
garrtsiluni, which means waiting for something 
to burst. For it was the belief of our forefathers 
that songs are born in that silence, while all try 
to concentrate on beautiful thoughts, ‘ Qarrt- 
siluni’ has something in common with Stravin- 
sky’s ‘ Rite of Spring’ and the drum dance is a 
truly wonderful and thrilling conception. 

Svend Schultz’ ‘Serenade for Strings’ in 
three movements, brisk, plaintive, and gay, is in 
lighter vein. Nielsen’s influence is felt in the 
melodic lines, Prokofiev and Stravinsky in the 
short-breathed spiky rhythms, but there is a 
definite personality revealed in this music, which 
is full of charming surprises and delicate w-t. 


ve, which ie is the sole excuse SP. 
rather dreadful March in which noisi- — j 
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“INVEST IN 


Arts Council Exhibitions 


de Paintings by Sy, 

a KADINSKY CITY OF COVENTRY | 

ie ee - from the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Be ‘ ; Museum, New York 
BS TATE GALLERY MORTGAGE LOANS — 

a 15 Js y—16 Februs ‘ 
_ ae Mons., Weds. Fris., Sate. 10-6 (Trustee Securities) os 
ee . Tues. and Thurs. 10—8, Suns. 2—6 
P Admission 1/6 6 6% FOR 1 0 YEARS 
<3 rT Paintings, Reliefs, Drawings and 
* Lithographs by f 

y Spacey terms will be quoted ace 
a ea TNCH GALITER loans of £10,000 and over ; 
ee : 4 St. James’s Square, $.W.1 For further particulars apply: | 
. : ribs Went Bae A Sats 0% City Treasurer (L), Council House, 
Tues. and Thurs. 10—8 C t 
Admission 1|- Ora 
} 
o (Ah Each month, THE : ; Star of 
WRITER pubi oo oe : 
\* ww new help “aniele «, .. but Jack insisted—and how glad we are Stage, Radio, 
spec ° 4 o-. 
ee a achieve oe Cipla vanatle > now that he did ee . Television, g 
¥ you to increase your income by d 
S JY : “ £ an 
E x Siaoa. or . ptt et ks ie Td never known my husband So persistent before. “I’ve got to make sure Conductor 
os every ld of saleable writing. Increase - you ll be properly provided for if anything happens to me,” he kept on roe The 
ively ce tr imogozine ay atl es gud and one day he told me he had taken out a Prudential Heritage BRITISH 
* book publishers, for radid and TV. 1Cy: 
F R a Send new for free felder, Now the children and I are alone, that policy means a great deal to us. CONCERT 
E “What's In It for You!” The Prudential have already paid me £2,000 and for the next sixteen ORCHESTRA 


years I shall receive £5 a week—in all, over £6,000. This is the 
Security every family ought to have behind them, 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 


ap THE WRITER ~ 
. NEW BOND STREET, ° 
LONDON, W.1 \y 


Write after reading 9? 


The Writer— 


and sell/ y 


with his own 
CHAPPEL | Pleasewrite jor detailsand 
CHAPPE LL 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1; 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 


CHURCH =a 
CATHOLIE y 


WHAT IS IT? 


= : fee Knit 
| the New Year in 


Set of eeclve Booklets by snthoricarive 
writers, at 


5/- per set 
These will meet your need. 


This attractive book — 
“The Structure of Knitted 
Fabrics’ will show you how 
to knit more successfully 
than ever in 1958. 
- Ninety-five beautifully 
illustrated pages for 
beginners and more 
advanced knitters, 


Write: 
The Scéectary: Catholic Course 
19, Marylebone Road, London, - 
N.W.1. 


SALE 


UNTIL JANUARY is. 


@ The satin-smooth quality y : 

stationery at popular prices. =. _ « 
@ Ivory and cobalt shades. is fine of the most Exli he in ae z 
eS atk cred for intelligent books on the tas 3c a 
@ Envelopes to match. subject for years.” 2/6 upwards for 
@ Ask for Waldorf Club at your \ ‘ 

stationers today. ; ce) Sy ersonal shoppers. 4 

; ‘ ott 
NEWTON MILL LTD, 24-5 New Bond St., London W.1 ; * Price 4s. Post Free. e pe oats * a 


Send remittance with order to . 


Catal of books rom Sf 
the Department of Education alogue of fi /; 


available, Write or telep bere Bes 2 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT fora copy. 
DORLAND HOUSE, 18-20 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. hoa TIMES 
Wigmore St., W.1 WEL 


‘they are not overwatered and 


ro q ee pot is articalatly eies- 
ve wit zaleas, Ae are gen aver Bat: 


e soil. ” ] need ‘hits about twice a PRS 
ay the leaves also, once or twice a day. 

rs require ‘similar treatment, but cycla- 
be stood on a block of wood in a 
ine Keep water always in the 
‘om of this eontainer—up to the level of 293 


evaporates replace it with bates st 
a Hike Saal tae the. leaves. As 


ang ‘eae get eae try ae. the ei 
1a saucer of pebbles with a little water at the 
ottom. Wash the leaves. occasionally and give 


‘ 


ane tiem as close as an 


Cae cannot obtain rain water, soften 


to ee. beens of tap water. 
‘FRANCES PERRY 


If een. had a spill oe ‘wine on a table- 


cloth, I would use borax to remove it. An 


_ easy” “way to work is to stretch the stained 
_ piece of the cloth over a pudding basin, and 
band. 
is’ > Next,= ‘pour _ some boiling water straight out 


keep it in position with a rubber 


of the kettle on to the stain. Sprinkle’ on 


enough ‘borax to cover the mark, and once 
just enough’ ehumnidity to prevent — 
Cacti will keep in a completely 


again: pour on some. boiling water, Give the 


place: a little rub with your finger. Then push 


the material down into the borax solution, so 
that the stained part can soak for half an hour 
or so. The cloth will need rinsing, and possibly 
washing as well. 

The tool you need for wax that has been 
spilled on a polished table is a stiff card. You 
can use it to scrape off the worst of the wax. 
After that, simply wring out a cloth in some 


warm, soapy water and give the waxy place a 


good rub, followed by a rinsing wipe with the 

cloth wrung out in clear, warm water. The 

wood will need a thorough polish when dry. 
What about candlewax on a tablecloth? Here 


again a stiff card can act as scraper to begin 


with, Then arrange the waxy place between two 


sheets of clean blotting paper (or absorbent - 


kitchen paper or paper handkerchiefs). When you 
have made your paper sandwich, press it with a 
warm iron. And, as you see the wax being drawn 
out, shift the paper so that you keep on pressing 
on a clean part. If there is a ‘trace of grease left, 
tackle it with carbon tetrachloride. Wet a clean, 
soft cloth with this spirit and rub round and 


ry adding one teaspoon of ammonium 


‘Harry JOHNSON (page 47): 


Peco over the, stain. @o this, Please, by an 
open window.) 


RUTH Duis 


Notes on Wo ctribators a. 


Professor of 
Economic Theory, Manchester University 
since 1956; 
Economy, etc. 


SIR HARRY PILKINGTON (page 48): Director of 


the Bank of England; director of several com- 


panies, chiefly in the glass industry; President, 
Federation of British Industries, 1953-1955 

Str GEOFFREY VICKERS, v.c. (page 48): 
Solicitor, Member of National Coal Board 
1948- 1955; a former Member of the Council 
of the a Society and of the Medica] Re- 
search Council 

SiR EDWARD APPLETON, G.B.E., K.C.B., F-.R.S. 
(page 49): Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
Edinburgh University since 1949; Nobel Prize 
for Physics 1947 — : 

Bruce MILER (page 50): Professor of Politics, 
Leicester University; author of Australtan 
Government and Politics; Richard Febb and 
the Problem of Empire 

J. P. CorBetr (page 55): 
sophy, Oxford University 

Rev. B. M. G. REARDON (page 57): Rector of 
Kelly-with-Bradstone, Diocese of Exeter, from 
1947 

Marya MANNES (page 59): radio and drama 
critic of The Reporter (New York) 

R. J. CHARLESTON (page 61): President of the 
Circle of Glass Collectors; Assistant Keeper 
in the Department of Ceramics, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, - 

MIcHAEL KiTSON (page 70): Lecturer in the 
History of Art at the Courtauld Institute 


Lecturer in Philo- 
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Pros and Cons—VI. 


seeeneneesnseeesssenaracees 
wonersosess 7 


~ Prizes (for the first three correct Sbludiehs opened) : Sook tokens, 
21s. aan 12s, 6d, respectively 


g date: first post ‘on Thursday, January 16. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
pes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 
1 Was marked * Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the cross- 

‘i words the Editor’s decision i is final 
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The missing word or phrase in each quotation is to be used 


to find the light, which js either a synonym or an antonym. 


The light may not entirely suit the-quotation but may be . 


considered (within reason) a synonym or an antonym, (All 
clues are taken from The Oxford Book of Quotations.) 


Sate CLUES—ACROSS 


1, Vat» kind of —— 
11. Poetry’s —— S eats 
12, —— both heaven and erie 

16. To save them from Sextus 

17. What reason I should —— 

18. That’s not a regular 
19. But Thy most dreaded 
20. Drunk and resisting the 
22. tor mine own 
24, Half-wild and wholly —— 
26. The —— was long 

28, for one who amiss ~~ 
31. Ithuriel with his 
84. When Adam —— and Eve span 
35. Born in a— 

36. —— breedeth fees 

37. Hark to the 
38. all the ina a 

41. Remove the —— 
43. An —— upon my parts 

44, The lady is a —— 
—— have it all : ' 


1 


By Duplex | 


» 10. more 


DOWN 
I am equal and —— 
Lord Lion 
. Be not too 
has no law 
. Vain, mightiest 
. The lie that 
of heart f 
. And the subsequent 
. And they’ll cut a = ait 
aman 
18. How dost thou like this ——? 
14. woman in her selfless" 
15. —— fetch a web 
21. A little , a little play 
23. The most men 
25. Hurrah! blister my ——l 
27. He swallowed the —— 
29. Sweet 
; me the ship “ 
$2. He , but he will ~ 
33. To love the 
36. Hear not my —— 
39. an every man will plead 
40. I'll —— it ere it come to ground 
41. crawling out after a 
42. Oh! what a snug 
44. I do like a little —— —— —— 
45. They —— aloof 


Solution of id 1,439 


neither 


— of iron 


SWAT  wO 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: D. L? Firmin (Ashstead); 
2nd prize: Group Captain G. Struan_ Marshall 
(Edinburgh); 3rd prize: G. C. Veysey (Ealing). 
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Study at Home | 


1947: 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects,a University Degree is a good 
thing to have. You can obtain a 
London University Degree without 
‘soing into residence’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations (in some Cases, 
two). You can prepare for these AT 


HOME AND IN LEISURE HOURS 
with the experienced help of Wolsey 


Tutors. 


Courses of Home Study for. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for London University General 
Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 
Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). 
Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 
Bar (Pts. I and ID, Teachers? Diplomas, and many other examinations. 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified 
Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. 


-_% PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


= BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Also for General 


Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staff of over 100 Graduate: Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall postal courses have 
enabled thousands of men and women 
to obtain degrees, thereby increasing 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising their status. Tuition 
fees are very reasonable, and may be 
spread over the period of the Course. 
Over 13,000. Successes at London 
University Examinations eg 3 from 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL ; TUITION 
CIVIE ‘SERVICE 


for UNIVERSITY, 
& PROFESSIONAL: EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolit an College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal. London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local ‘Government and commercial 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ao- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 


More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Prospectus 


from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., 


Director of Studies, Dept. FE8. 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 


payable by instalments, 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
: ALBANS 


or call 30 aes ie ‘Street, London, E.C.4. 


ENROL with 
— fo train for your EMI 


CAREER-HOBEBY 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


OR NEW INTEREST MARCONIPHONE * COLUMBIA 
PERSONAL & INDIVIDUAL HOME TRAINING IN:— 


Accountancy Customs Officer Management Refrigeration 
Advertising Draughtsmanship Maintenance Eng. Sales Management 
Aeronautical Eng. Economics ~~ : re gay ye aed Sanitary Eng. 


A.R.B, Licences Plectrical Eng. M.C.A, Licences Salesmanship 
Art (Fashion, Ilustrat- Electrical Installations Mechanical Eng. Secretaryship 

ing, Humorous) Electronics Metallurgy Servo Mechanisms 
Automobile Eng, Electronic | Motor Eng. . Shorthand & Typing 
Banking Draughtsmanship Painting & Decorating Short Story Writing 
Book-keeping Eng. Drawing Photography Short Wave Radio 
Building Export P.M.G, Certs. Sound Recording 
Business Management General Certificate Police Telecommunications 
Carpentry of Education’ Production Eng. Television 
Chemistry Heating & Ventilating Production Planning Time & Motion Study . 
City & Guilds Exams. Engineering adar Tracing 
Civil Service High Speed Oil Engines Radio ‘ Transistors 
Commercial Subjects Industrial Admin. eae Amateurs Welding 


Commercial Art 
Computers 


Jig & Tool Design G) Licence Workshop Practice 
Journalism Radio & Television Works Management 
Languages Servicing and many others 


Also courses for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, »- M.1. H. & 
V.E., A.M.S.E., A.M.Brit.I.R.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.D., A.M.1.M.L, 
A.F.R.Ae.S., A.M.LP.E., A.M.LLA,, AGIG.As A.C.LS., A.C.C.S., A.C.W.A,, 
City & Guilds Examinations, R,T.E. B. Servicing Certificates, 
R.S.A. Certificates, etc, 


Courses with PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT in RADIO. 
TELEVISION * MECHANICS - CHEMISTRY ° ELECTRICITY 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP » PHOTOGRAPHY, Etc., etc. 


&£ |= -[Teourses FRom 15/. PER MONTH 


INSTITUTES 


The only. tome Stutly College run by % Wort wide naustrial 


TODAY FR 


To:—E.M.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. sae London; W.4 e 


| Send for free Brochur. 
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| 


OGM ACLON 


Inst. of Export, etc. | 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 


A Free Booklet 
for New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers 
of “The Listener” 


If you are interested t in Satiting asa profitable 


hobby you should send today for a free copy 


of the new edition of **How to Succeed asa 
Writer,’’ issued by the Regent Institute. 

T his valuable and interesting booklet gives 
you up-to-date information about the openings 
for new writers and the rates paid for contri- 
butions .. . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing wherever you live , . . shows 
that R.I. tuition is planned to enable-you to get 
into print as soon as possible and that over 
1,750 editors have bought pupils’ work. ’ 


Write today to The Regent institute (Dept. 
LJ/36B), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for this attrac- 
tively produced free booklet and enclose a Dehn 
to cover postage. No obligation. 


| NEW WRITERS are wanted 
but they don’t grow on trees. 


And they are not ready made 


at. 
es, 
Expert ¥ writers who are also teachers 


of experience are on the staff of ‘kes 
famous London School of Journalism, 
foundedin 1919 underLord Northcliffe. A 
The LSJ Courses, always abreast of — 
modern developments and trends, are 
given by correspondence to writers 
all over the world. The ‘coaching is. 
adapted to “the interests and objects 
of each individual and no time limit 
is fixed. The courses are in Journal- 
ism, Story Writing, Free Lance Journal. 
ism, Television Plays, Radio. Plays, 


Literature, History, Poetry and Writing 


; for, Children. 


_ The new edition of “Writing for 
the Press” is now available free on 


request to:—Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
~  GROsvenor 8250 


“There are LSJ Students all over the world’’ 


~ 


clip onto 
car battery 


~ plug 
; into 
mains... 


switch 
on.. 


WITH THE 


OAVENSET ii 


MODEL ‘H’ BATTERY 


CHARGER 


Just alse in—clip on régularly (every night if necessary) and your — 
Davenset Model =‘H’ will keep your battery brimful of quick starting 
energy ... and prolong its life too! For 6 or 12 volt batteries at 


3 amps from 200/250 A.C. mains. 


. To buy the fi nest is to buy DAVENSET 
“Available from Garages, Electrical shops, pisliogt and oiler! leading 


PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO. LTD., LEICEST 
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